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A NEW-YEAR HOPE. 
By MARGARET VELEY. 


Way am I sorry that the year is dead? 

Some share it had of weariness and pain 
I would not have again— 

Some happiness that with it need not die; 

But little that I prize did it achieve; 

I would not live it through afresh—not I! 
Then wherefore should I grieve ? 


Not, for the year that passed away at eve, 
But for the other year that should have been, 
That in my hope was seen— 

The year that was so full of living days, 
Worthy of better praise, 

Whose words found subtle rhythm, such as seems 
Near me sometimes in dreams, 
The passage of whose hours 

Was strewn with happy fancies, thick as flowers— 
For that I grieve, 

For the lost vision which to-day I leave, 

The hope, more dead than this recorded year, 
And far more dear— 
For that I grieve. 


What says the New Year? “ All that has not been 
Shail be with me, 

And all that by-gone years have never seen 
This year shall see— 
Then wherefore grieve?” 

I know the rogue is laughing in his sleeve— 
Yes! yes! Yet I believe! 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 61 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
December 28, is the New-Year’s Number, and 
contains many good things appropriate to the sea- 
son. The frontispiece is the picture of the litile 
New Year knocking for admittance at an old- 
fashioned doorway as the clock strikes twelve. 
The number also contains “ Prince Charlie,” a 
Holiday Story, by KATHERINE KAMERON ; 
“ How Santa Claus Came,” by W.O. STODDARD 
Chapter Three of “ Toby Tyler,” illustrated ; 
“ Bee-Hunting,” by Jimmy BROWN ; Chapter 
Three of “ Mildred’s Bargain,” illustrated ; two 
pages of drawings by R. CALDECOTT, tlustrating 
“ Sing a Song o Sixpence”; “ The Dolls Re- 
ception,” a page of pictures that will please the 
very little ones; “ The New Year's Welcome,” a 
poem by Mary D. BRINE; “ Zhe Empty Stock- 
ing,” a sketch by MRS, SANGSYER ; besides the 
Post-office Box, New Games, Pussies, and other 
attractions. 





0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich assortment of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Winter Wrappings, 
Dresses, Bonnets, and Hats for Girls of all ages ; 
Ladies’ Matelassé, Cloth, Velvet, and Plush Cloaks 
and Mantles ; Bridal Toilettes, Evening Dresses, 
House and Street Suits ; Gentlemen's Shirts ; La- 
dies’ Plush, Lace,and Muslin Collars and Cuffs ; 
Aprons, Fans, Slippers, Tidies, and other Fancy 
Articles, Cut Paper Patterns of the Hooded 
Paletot and Charlotte Corday Cloak, inclosed in 
one wrapper, for Girls from 6 to 15 Years old, 
will be published at the same time. The Serial 
Stories will be continued, and the number will be 
enriched by choice literary and artistic attractions. 





0@™ Miss Tuackeray’s Story, “ Fina’s 
Aunt,” és again omitted in consequence of the 
non-arrival of the advance sheets in time for pub- 
lication, 





AN OMINOUS YEAR. 


E consider ourselves part of an age 

that, if it is not altogether freed from 
superstition, is fast shaking off the shackles, 
without, we hope, any detriment to lofty re- 
ligious belief; and we look back with won- 
der and contempt at those creatures whose 
minds were of the order that made them 
dupes of CoRNELIUs AGripPA, of NostrRa- 
DAMUS, of CAGLIOSTRO, and of the whole 
horde of men wise in the dark art. Yet in 
spite of our belongings and our contempt, 
and because this is the year 1881, the ma- 
jority of newspapers published in the Eng- 
lish language have felt that their readers had 
a right to see some portion of Mother Suip- 
TON’s prophecy, and have given it to them 
generously. 

Indeed, so many various scraps of this 
preci d t have been printed at 
one time and another that if one should 
put them together it would take almost as 
many years as Mother SxiptTon lived in or- 
der to read them; and we can not help 
thinking that ingenious penny-a-liners have 
supplied versicles to the. good dame to help 
her out, with a noble disregard of authen- 
ticity, and a discreet knowledge that four 
hundred years and over are likely to render 
anything of a legendary character more or 
less corrupt and incorrect anyway. 

It is a curious document, this old lady’s 
prophecy. But since one of the features 








failed to fulfill itself in the year 1820—she 
having declared, it is said, that London 
streets should be deluged in blood when the 
dragon of Bow Church and the grasshopper 
of the Royal Exchange should meet, which 
event happened, without the expected re- 
sult, at a time when both of these vanes lay 
together in a stone-mason’s yard awaiting 
repairs—since that time people have not ex- 
pected so much of Mether Suipron as they 
once did. 
* Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye ; 
Water shall yet more wonders do, 
Now strange, it shall be true,” 
runs one of the quatrains in a copy that 
may be as doubtful as all the rest, prophe- 
sying after the fact. 
“Through the hills man shall ride, 
And no horse or ass be at his side; 
Under waters men shall walk, 
Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk,” 
runs another; and although she skips the 
telephone and the phonograph and the pho- 
tophone, she winds up with something hav- 
ing rather a special interest to our own 
generation : 
“Fire and water shall wonders do, 
England shall admit a Jew, 
And the world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 

There is many a simple soul sitting by 
country firesides these winter nights, reared 
in a grewsome faith which puts Heaven 
chiefly in the attitude of the angry and out- 
raged avenger, to whom those lines have 
had a vague terror of possibility. They 
are people who were taught in childhood to 
expect the end of the world, to whom then 
a peculiarly bright moonlight spread the 
earth with ghastly corpse-color that fore- 
boded nothing else, to whom an easterly 
storm seemed something that not improba- 
bly might have no close, and in whose quak- 
ing nightmare dreams a day of judgment 
was a prominent factor. They would per- 
haps be ashamed to tell you, but ever since 
they heard of Mother Surpron’s name they 
have secretly felt that they should be a lit- 
tle glad when 1881 was over and done with. 

Nothing to them does the word of science 
signify, no notion comes into their heads as 
to the inconsistency of beginning such a 
universe simply to destroy it before bring- 
ing it to completion; they are only blindly 
concerned in their own fate in such a con- 
tingency, and they are watching the wea- 
ther signs this year as they never did before. 
Woe betide them if this winter a brighter 
aurora whitens the north than usual, or 
sends up more crimson banners and fiery 
lances to the zenith! Woe betide them if a 
cold spell come, where long stay of the mer- 
cury below zero suggests the horrible nega- 
tion of death! Woe betide them if the spring 
rains are copious enough to fill the brooks 
and make freshets in the rivers with visions 
of another deluge! Woe betide them if Au- 
gust or November gives them such a star- 
shower as was known in 1833! From all 
these things dreadful portents arise, and 
they will not really know tranquil security 
again till the old year has been rung out 
and°1882 rung in. 

It is true that some of those old prophe- 
cies are very remarkable, and, if tradition 
may be trusted, have often been singularly 
verifisd—and why not Mother Saupron’s? 
It is true that nobody knows what might 
happen if some stray comet should come 
along, with a force of its own equal to the 
undoing of the creative purposes, and send 
our planet spinning away from the sun. It 
is true that, according to our present knowl- 
edge, it seems as if the material world must 
come to an end at some time when the sun 
ceases to give light and heat—why not this 
year as well as that year? We can not pre- 
tend to answer the conundrum, but we can 
at least give the good advice comprised in 
the oyster saloon’s sign, Nunquam non para- 
tus. And we might even feel warranted by the 
gravity of the situation in declaring that it 
behooves all those that regard the year as 
doubtful and ominous to put themselves on 
their best behavior, that they may, at any 
rate, all the more suitably enjoy the sur- 
prise in store for them when they wake and 
find the world still jogging along in the 
dawn of 1882, 








PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


By cur Avruor ov “Joun Hatirax, GenTLEMAN.” 





V.—CONIES. 

“The conies are but a feeble folk.”—Proverns, 
ISTENING of late to the above text, it struck 
me what a number of people there are in 
this world who may be termed “conies”; very 
sleek, mild, amiable souls, quite harmless, too (or 
apparently so), who go pottering about on their 
pretty little feet, and hiding themselves in holes 
and corners, coming out every now and then in 
the sunshine—only in the sunshine—and escaping 
everything unpleasant as much as they can. For 
they like brightness, and smoothness, and easiness 
of living; they are but “a feeble folk” after all. 

And yet— 

Long ago I planned an article—“ On the Tyran- 





ny of Weakness”; for a tyranny it truly is, the 
sight of which often makes one’s blood boil with 
indignation. But indignation against what? 
Against creatures so feeble that attacking them 
feels like “hitting a man that is down.” And 
chivalry—the pitying protection of the weak by 
the strong—is a thing so right and noble, besides 
being so rare, that one fears to make it one whit 
the rarer. Besides, in dealing with the feeble and 
helpless, should we not rather try and put strength 
into them than abuse them for their want of it ? 

These “conies’—they are pretty, innocent- 
looking, peaceful folk—passing their mild lives 
in a hole in a rock, and desirous of troubling 
nobody—or at least they say so. Yet the extent 
to which they do trouble people, the torment they 
are to their affectionate friends, and to the world 
at large, by their weakness, indecision, and gen- 
eral incapacity, is something incalculable. A 
wicked person one can meet and battle with—and 
some forms of wickedness are only energy turned 
into a wrong channel, and capable of being turn- 
ed back again—but with the weak, one has no 
chance. To have to do with them is like walking 
along shifting sands, slipping at every step, and 
dragged down continually by a weight not one’s 
own. No wonder that we at last cry out, and 
learn to hate amiable fools with a rancor almost 
more than that we feel toward absolute villains. 
The latter are ravening wolves, but these our 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, nay, clothed in the 
wool of the very mildest of lambs, creep beside 
us and gnaw out our vitals before we are aware. 

Well do we know them, these dear “ conies,” 
who have the character of being so very amiable ; 
who are always deferring to other people, who 
never know their own minds—perhaps, indeed, 
they have not got any to know—who are always 
hanging the burden of their existence upon friends 
and relatives ; asking advice but seldom following 
it; making endless plans which are never carried 
out. They are full of the best intentions, have 
the most ardent desire to do right ; they put forth 
that desire and those intentions in the most volu- 
minous and exemplary form, yet somehow noth- 
ing seems to come of either. They are always 
getting into muddles, and if they ever succeed in 
doing anything, the chances are they do it wrong. 
In fact, most things seem to go wrong with them. 
Why? They are not wild beasts, they are not 
reptiles, they are simply “conies.” The worst 
we can accuse them of is that they are “a feeble 
folk,” and yet they aggravate us to the last limit 
of endurance. 

Ay, even in small things. We all know some- 
times what it is to have a cony at the head of a 
pleasure party—which is sure soon or late to be- 
come a party of pain. Not through any intention- 
al badness; in fact, the cony is the most yielding 
creature possible, always giving in to everybody, 
and asking the opinion of everybody. But of 
that quick yet firm decision, which, taking in un- 
selfishly and wisely “the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” has sense to act upon it, and 
without troubling anybody, does the best for all 
—of this the cony, male or female, is absolutely 
incapable. Consequently arise all kinds of mis- 
takes and mismanagements, some lose head, oth- 
ers temper, and the government or autocracy— 
(is not a good autocrat the best of rulers ?)—drifts 
into a feeble, muddling, wrangling democracy, 
which is the worst form of rule for either a pic- 
nic or a kingdom. For, not to speak it profane- 
ly, the doctrine of “Every man for himself, and 
God for us all,” very often ends in “Every man 
against himself, and God for nobody.” 

It is a still more unfortunate circumstance when 
a cony happens to be the master or mistress of a 
family. Especially the latter, since soon or late 
a household must fall into the hands of its wo- 
men, and sink or swim according to their capaci- 
ties. I have seen more than one creditable, well- 
managed family, in which all the world—except 
himself—recognized that the head of it was a 
mere goose—happy if only a goose! Yet he kept 
up the delusion that he was the head of it, and 
under his imaginary guidance—and some one 
else’s real control—all went well. But I never 
yet saw a household in which the mistress was a 
fool, or even a cony, which did not soon or late 
crumble into hopeless decay. 

She who is exactly the opposite of Solomon’s 
“virtuous woman” ; who does not “ work willing- 
ly with her hands”; who rises up late in the 
morning, and dislikes the trouble of taking care 
of her children and guiding her servants ; who, so 
far from “considering a field and buying it,” 
knows little or nothing about money, except 
spending it; who has no will of her own, or 
opinion either, but appeals in everything to her 
husband or whoever chances to be near her—for 
these sweet climbing plants will hang on to any 
sort of stick—such a woman may be very charm- 
ing, very pretty, very amiable, but woe betide the 
man who marries her! He will soon learn to 
sicken at her sweetness, to care nothing for her 
charms, nay, perhaps, even to despise her affec- 
tion, which probably expends itself in words and 
demonstrations instead of being the silent love 
of acts and deeds which make the rest and com- 
fort of a man’s home. 

It is bad enough for a man to marry a bad 
woman; but still, if she is not too bad, he can 
sometimes reason with and control her, or, at the 
worst, he can get rid of her. But for the man 
who marries a feeble woman there is no hope. 
She can nejther take care of him nor of herself; 
he can not rule her, for the hardest thing possi- 
ble to manage is a fool—and, saddest thought of 
all, what hope has he for the future? A bad 
man’s children often turn out very good—perhaps, 
as said the temperance lecturer who led about a 
drunken brother, in consequence of his “ shock- 
ing example.” But what chance, either by in- 
heritance or upbringing, have the children of a 
foolish, feeble mother, who, however sweet she 
may be, has no notion of the firmness which is 
as necessary as tenderness, and of the wise au- 
thority which results from truest love ? 





Glance at the inner life of a household like this, 
and we know at once what to expect. There is 
a general sense of doubtfulness and confusion. 
Meals never appear at the fixed time; arrange- 
ments are always liable to be altered or put off ; 
servants call you a little after the right hour, and 
carriages drive round to the door just in time to 
let you miss your train. Children hang about, 
and get in your way; poor lambs! they have no 
notion of obedience, because, in truth, there is 
nothing to obey; domestics are disorderly, be- 
cause the orders given are often so irregular and 
contradictory that it is impossible to carry them 
out. There hangs about the whole family a kind 
of haziness—a sense of being out of focus—which 
to clear-eyed, accurate people is simply madden- 
ing. One feels it would be pardonable to relin- 
quish the most charming friends in the world, if 
they will not give us our “ meals reg’lar”—if they 
are late at night and equally late in a morning 
—and add to all their plans and intentions the 
modification which a sarcastic friend of mine once 
suggested should be put up as the motto of a very 
amiable family, “If please Heaven we remain in 
the same mind to-morrow.” 

Poor dear “conies”! they have little enough 
mind to remain in. But, for all that, they are very 
aggravating. They always listen to the advice of 
the last adviser: you may leave them on Monday, 
quite satisfied that they will follow yours—after 
you have taken an immensity of trouble to plan 
and to act for them; and coming back on Tues- 
day, you may find that somebody else has per- 
suaded them to a contrary course ; that they now 
see everything in a quite different light, and are 
prepared to act diametrically opposite to their de- 
clared intentions of yesterday. Of course you 
have nothing to say: all your labor has been 
thrown away. But they are so kind, so sweet, so 
grateful, so desirous of acting for the best, and 
pleasing everybody—what can you do but “grin 
and bear it”? They have done nothing—in fact, 
they never do do anything—wrong; they are so ex- 
cessively gentle and innocent. You feel yourself 
a great sinner for being irritated against them, 
yet you are; and you go away, resolving to take 
no more trouble about them—till the next time. 

This faculty, or non-faculty, of never knowing 
one’s own mind, sometimes passes for wisdom. 
The gift of “ seeing a subject on all sides” is sup- 
posed to be very valuable; prudence and caution 
are always ranked among the virtues, and with 
reason. Yet I doubt if in the long-run a habit 
of rapid decision—even though it occasionally be- 
comes rashness—is not less harmful than that 
fatal indecision which is the curse and misery of 
life. The people who do something—even though 
they may now and then do it hastily and amiss— 
are certainly more «seful than the people who 
only talk and do nothiixg ; and they who have the 
blessed quality of being able to make up their 
mind—even though they may make it up in a 
hard bundle, and throw it at their neighbors’ heads 
—are, on the whole, less harmful to society than 
those who never know their own mind at all. 
The shrillest clarion, if in tune, is more tolerable 
than those feeble trumpets giving an uncertain 
sound, which are the torment and irritation of life. 

Especially in one phase of life, to which “ co- 
nies? of both sexes are particularly liable, and in 
which they are particularly objectionable—I mean 
the amatory phase, Of course they fall in love— 
every cony does—and being conies, that is, a 
smooth, soft, pliable, and attractive race, are 
specially prone to give and take the universal com- 
plaint in a mild sort of way. Then the trouble 
they give to their friends and relations is endless. 

If there is a question to which man or woman 
ought to be able to give a simple and direct an- 
swer, and in which not to be able to give it is 
something worse than ridiculous, it is the question 
whether they do or do not prefer one to all others 
as a companion for life; or whether, having 
chosen, they will hold fast to him or her through 
life. One would imagine this was the very easiest 
question to ask or answer, the very plainest point 
of right and wrong ; in which, whatever difficulties 
presented themselves outside, there could be none 
in the mind of the person concerned, who are, in 
truth, the only persons concerned. If there is one 
thing in life which people ought to decide for them- 
selves, it is their choice in marriage. 

Yet this is the time in whick everybody inter- 
feres—appeals for or listens to interference ; so 
that what ought to be the happiest bit of life be- 
comes the most unhappy. I hope, to the end of 
my days, to be able to sympathize with an hon- 
est and hearty love, whether happy or unhappy ; 
but I own that the “bother” some young people 
and their love affairs cause to their affectionate 
friends, and the public in general, is quite intoler- 
able. 

Sneerers at our sex have said that “any man 
can succeed in marrying any woman” ; and real- 
ly, when one looks round on the sort of men some 
women do condescend to marry, one is tempted to 
believe this. Persistency, patience, and courage 
are such rare qualities that they almost deserve 
to win—and do win with certain kinds of women. 
Though it seems strange that any true man, truly 
loving, should stoop to be loved in that sort of 
way—being asked by his idol for “a month’s time 
to think it over’; or “till she has consulted her 
friends” ; or, lowest degradation of all, “till she 
can inquire into his income, and whether he can 
make good settlements.” Of course exceptions 
will occur. Some men will make offers—espe- 
cially to conies—before the girl has ever serious- 
ly thought of them. And some girls, of timid na- 
ture, require long thinking before they love. Per- 
sistency is so attractive that it often attains its 
end, and. happy marriages are not unknown in 
which the lover has been refused several times, 
and accepted at last. Still, the safest marriage 
is certainly that in which the momentous question 
needs only a Yes or No, absolute and final. Nay, 
perhaps the ideal of marriage is that which I 
once heard expressed, or implied, by an old lady, 
looking with a smile at her old husband, and ta 
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ing to a newly affianced granddaughter, “ Asked 
me, did you say? Why, my dear, he never asked 
me at all, We both knew our own minds, and 
‘80 we married.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER BONNETS. 


OLD enters largely into the materials of mil- 
linery this winter. It is seen in the ciselé 
velvets as a background for black, red, or olive 
raised figures; in cloth of gold for crowns; in 
gold ribbon for strings; threads of gold are 
wrought on satin in rich brocades; a great deal 
of gold galloon is used again ; and there are gold 
beads on all parts of the bonnet, the small ones 
being wrought in net on the crown, while large 
faceted gold beads edge the front of the brim. 
garnitce is also used, but less than the other gilt 
lar ornamen “ere are few gold brooches or simi- 
pin used as a pegert the long nail or other long 


and brocaded bonnetd®*™ Dark velvet, plush, 


Peta > in the daytime for 
visiting, at church, or at afteri. 2, receptions, are 


most often trimmed with gold. Sifve- cleaeidene 
and the darker steel bead ornaments, are a 
effective on pale blue and black bonnets, and are 
seldom combined with other colors. For full-dress 
white bonnets the beads most used are opal tint- 
ed—not pure white pearl, but iridescent—and 
these are on wide laces for strings and for cov- 
ering brims, while the crown is wrought in set 
figures with these beads, and even the marabout 
pompons stuck low on the left side are tipped 
with iridescent bits of pearl. The small close 
shapes that do not conceal the hair are preferred 
for dress bonnets, while a poke front, especially 
the new shape that pokes down rather than up- 
ward, is chosen for general wear in the long fur 
beavers or plush fabrics. Opal-tinted and cream 
white plush bonnets are chosen for full-dress re- 
ceptions, the opera, etc. A new fancy for colored 
dress bonnets of light blue, pink, or cream-color 
is to almost cover the bonnet with the smallest 
ostrich tips, having a row pointing forward on the 
brim, and a similar row turned downward on the 
crown ; then, to keep these in place, the whole is 
veiled with tulle, either pink, blue, or cream, what- 
ever color prevails in the bonnet, and this tulle 
extends down each side to form strings. There 
is also an effort to revive the flowers that have 
been banished for a while. These are finer than 
usual this season, and are principally made of 
plush foliage and flowers that have silken petals. 
The silken roses in variegated wreaths, or in dif- 
ferent shades of red, are very handsome when cov- 
ering the brim of the bonnet, or else forming one 
side of a bonnet that is finished on the opposite 
side bya long plume. For instance, the brilliant 
new red tint, which is bright cardinal, is chosen 
for the plush crown, large red roses cover the right 
side of the brim, and a demi-long plume, shaded 
from cardinal to pale pink, trims the left side. 
For more quiet colors young ladies choose black 
beaver or plush bonnets, edged on the brim with 
large faceted jet beads, and the entire trimming 
is a wreath of crushed roses without foliage, va- 
ried through red, yellow, and pink; this passes 
across the top from ear to ear. Smooth broad 
crowns prevail, but there is also a fancy for shirred 
crowns of light materials, such as Surah satin, and 
there are other full crowns that are broadened to 
form the scarf which trims the brim; this scarf 
is sometimes fastened by a gilt hook and eye, or 
else it is shaped into a very long and flat Alsacian 
bow. Strings of ribbon are very much enriched 
by being bound with plush on one side only. The 
youngest ladies now wear bonnets, as they are 
quite as youthful-looking as round hats; indeed, 
the only round hats that receive much favor are 
the beavers with long nap and flaring brim sur- 
rounded with long plumes, or else trimmed with 
several short nodding feathers. Importers of Lon- 
don hats for ladies show many fur bonnets in 
small sizes, with gay plaid satin or velvet crowns, 
while the brims are of seal or other fur, There 
are also many large pokes and Gainsborough hats 
of seal-skin that are found to be very becoming 
to young ladies. The novelty of the season, how- 
ever, is the leopard-skin bonnet, made close-fitting, 
and for its only ornament a leopard’s paw with 
gold claws. The most popular seal turbans have 
dented crowns and rolling brims, and are nearly 
as large as those worn by gentlemen, 


LINGERIE, 


The lingerie for the neck is voluminous at pres- 
ent both for simple and dressy toilettes. The 
caprice of the moment is the Sara Bernhardt 
ruff of lace in triple box pleats a finger deep be- 
hind and narrower in front, held in place by two 
threads of wire that pass along the inside of the 
ruff quite out of sight. This is used for very 
high corsages, and also for those with square or 
surplice openings at the neck. With high-throat- 
ed ruffs a loose fluffy cravat bow of mull is worn, 
trimmed with Valenciennes, duchesse, or else any 
of the various Breton laces, or the newer imita- 
tion Alencon. One or two long drooping loops of 
mull and a jabot in the middle is the favorite de- 
sign for such bows. There are also many frills 
made of three rows of Valenciennes net that has 
the merest points of the patterns of Valenciennes 
lace; the inner row is quite high, and these frills 
are basted permanently in the neck and wrists of 
dresses, Crépe lisse finely crimped is also shown 
in three rows for each frill, and each row is fin- 
ished with pearl edging. Brussels net is consid- 
ered more dressy for fichus than the mull embroid- 
ered fichus worn during the summer, and it is also 
more dressy to trim these with lace—either real 
duchesse, the imitation Alencon, or the new and 
substantial point d’Angleterre. These fichus are 
very large, and are accompanied by an immense 
bow of satin ribbon that is placed on the left side. 

Plush collars are one of the gay fancies of 
the season, and these serve to revive the becoming 








colors that have been banished from the neck 
since all-white became ular. The Dauphin 
collars of plush or velvet have already been de- 
scribed, but a newer importation shows a small 
narrow turned-over collar of red or blue plush 
quite close about the throat, on which is laid a 
row of white Alengon, while below this are three 
more rows of lace that increase the size to that 
of a large round collar. All colors of plush are 
now used in lingerie, and occasionally a cloth of 
gold collar is selected to be worn with dresses 
that are much trimmed with gold. 

The tinsel embroidery has also extended to 
French lingerie, and the simplest dark dresses 
may now be entirely without trimming on the cor- 
sage, depending for ornament on the new red, 
blue, green, brown, or black satin de Lyon collar 
and cuffs that are wrought with gold, and wide- 
ly edged with pleatings of white Valenciennes. 
These sets have a colored standing collar, and the 
Valenciennes comes against the throat like a frill. 
The cuffs are quite square, and are put on outside 
the sleeves, with the lace pleating falling toward 
the wrists. They cost $3 75 to $7 a set. 

A novelty for the street is the striped mull 
fichu or kerchief to be worn outside the cloak. 
This is shaped like the embroidered mull fichus 
worn in the house, and is dotted and scalloped 
with needle-work on the edges. The stripes are 
=. " feature, and these are half aninch wide, 
of red, cee black, or tan-color with white. 
They cost $1 éa. Another inexpensive novel- 


ty is the white mull’ su..¢ made very wide, and 
trimmed all around with a mw. hem that has 


polka dots, or else bars of color—uteht blue. 
red, brown, or black, These are 50 cents eau.” 

Byron collars of thin muslin, hem-stitched or 
embroidered, are shown, and others are made of a 
handkerchief cut in half and mounted on a neck- 
band; the other half of the handkerchief makes 
the looped bow for the throat. These collars 


must be straight on the outer edge, and only very | 


slightly curved next the neck, so that they will 
roll over closely: it is not stylish to make them 
round by a seam in the middle of the back. 


While these Byron collars are meant for morning | 
and for plain toilettes, the pleated mull collars | 


edged with lace are considered very dressy, and 
are expensive, costing from $5 upward. The 
pleating is a finger deep of the mull laid in nar- 


row side pleats edged with lace nearly as wide as | 


the mull. This is sewed to a band that fits in- 
side the collar of the dress, and the pleating rolls 
over like a Byron collar. 
meet on the outer edge, and there is a mull and 
lace bow tied in front after the collar is put on. 


Mull scarfs remain very wide, and may be em- | 


broidered, hem-stitched, or edged with lace. A 
great deal of real lace is now used on such scarfs 
—especially Valenciennes and duchesse laces— 
and insertions to match are let in above the hem. 
These scarfs are either tied in a very large bow 
and pinned on with silver pins, or else they are 
passed around the neck inside the collar; they 
must not be worn outside the dress collar even 
with the simplest linen collar. For plain imen 
collars the standing English shape with points 
turned over in front is still most used, though 
many French collars are pointed quite low im 
front. 

An importation of models to be copied for lin- 
gerie for the early spring shows wide collars and 
square cuffs to be worn outside of the sleeves. 
These collars are made of rows of Valenciennes 
insertion alternating with embroidered insertion, 
and are edged with the Valenciennes that is 
principally of the plain net, with merely a scal- 


loped edge or point wrought in Valenciennes de- } 
These large collars are either pointed 


signs. 
or square behind, and make very little show in 
front. This will be the effect of a great deai of 
the new lingerie, as, for instance, sheer mull em- 
broidered on the edges is made into little hoods: 
at the back, while the front has the merest fichu 


ends to be tied in a throat bow. These are meant. | 
to rival the handkerchief-shaped fichus which are: | 
New models for making | 


so popular at present. 
up laces are similarly shaped, and there are new 


embroideries in open patterns that are as effect- | 


ive as lace, yet more substantial, 


GIRLS’ CLOTHING. 


The loose princesse dress with much shirring | 


and with or without kilt-pleating is the favorite 
dress for small girls this winter. These dresses 
are all in one piece, even though they have the 
effect of a kilt skirt, as that is always very short, 
and after being sewed to a binding is permanently 
attached underneath the princesse dress. These 
are now made quite loose, with wide side forms, 
and the very small sizes seem as broad as they 
are long. The shirring is usually in the middle 
of the front and the middle back form far below 
the waist line. Sometimes the shirring is deep 
on the shoulders in the front, and there are two 


shirred clusters below the waist. Sashes are then | 


fixed permanently around the skirt even with the 
shirring, passing beneath the shirred clusters, and 
being only seen on the plain parts; the ends are 
then knotted, or else hang in two loops on the 
left side quite far behind. The richest dresses 
of this kind are made of plush, velvet, and satin, 
and the favorite color of the winter for these 
dresses is ruby, trimmed with white lace and large 
cut pearl buttons; sapphire blue and seal brown 
are made in the same way, and there are some 
dresses in contrasts, such as drab or fawn-color 
with ruby or blue, Shirred satin fronts are seen 
on some of the plush and velvet dresses, and all 
have deep collars like round pelerines, or else 


with the square sailor back and points on the , 


shoulders. The sashes are of red Surah satin for 
almost all dresses, and are very thick and soft. 
Cloth and cashmere dresses are less costly tham 
these, but are made in the same broad, loose prin- 
cesse shapes for girls of three years and upward, 


and many of these dresses are considered suitable: | 
Ruby, green, and brown: | 


for small boys also. 


The front does not | 


Ae 








es. Striped plush of contrasting colors, especial- 
ly red with green, is used for the wide bindings 
of cloth dresses, and there is a pretty bat aseless 
balayeuse flounce on the edge, of old gold or of 
red satin pleating. Some of the prettiest red or 
brown merino dresses have three box pleats down 
the back, a shirred satin front, and are finished 
off with plush pleating at the bottom, set under- 
neath to give the effect of a plush kilt. Carved 
pearl buttons of large size are used in pure white, 
opal tints, and in smoked shades. Dark blue flan- 
nel dresses are made to button behind, are all in 
one piece, and are trimmed with bands of polka- 
dotted wool, either red or gold dots on blue. 
These are for tiny girls from three years old up- 
ward. 

The prineesse walking coats of thick soft drab 
or seal brown eloth trimmed with plush of the 
same color are worn alike by small boys and 
girls. For more dressy coats plush is used— 
either ruby, sapphire, pale blue, or white—and is 
trimmed merely with pearl buttons, some cord 
and tassels of passementerie, or else with Irish 
crocheted lace put on flat, with the scalloped edge 
turned up, and forming wide cuffs, collar, and 

ckets. 

The Havelock cloak with cape, hood, and kilt- 
ed back is a warm cloth wrap for small girls and 
misses. It is shown in drab diagonal cloths and 
in small checks. There are also surtouts with 
the Charlotte Corday cape made of light cream- 
colored cloth, trimmed with collar, cuffs, pockets, 
and border of seal brown plush. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Krnor; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstTaBLe, & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; Sreaw 
BeornERS ; and ArrKEN, Son, & Co. 








PERSUWAT. 


Mopery fiction loses its brightest Weaht in 
George Eliot, less known as Mrs. Marian Evans 
Cross, who died at her home in London at ten 
o’clock on Wednesday evening, December 22, at 
the age of sixty, after a three days’ illness which 
had excited no alarm until a few hours before 
her death. She entertained her friends, as was 
her custom, on the Sunday evening previous, 
and after their departure was seized with a slight 
chill in the larynx. The indisposition contin- 
ued, but it was not until six o’clock on Wednes- 
day evening that her physician discovered that 
the pericardium was fatally affected. She passed 
away quietly and painlessly, in her golden prime, 
leaving much undone that might have been hoped 
for from her pen during the ten years remaining 
of theallotted life of map. Her last book, The Jm- 
pressions of Theophrastus Such, was first published 
here from advance sheets in HaARPER’S BAZAR. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD is in such favor with 
the Queen that, in spite of the palace tradition 
which limits visits at Windsor Castle to a single 
night, he has lately made a much longer stay 
there, alarming all the Liberals lest he have un- 
due influence over his royal mistress. He lately 
presented her Majesty with the first copy of Zn- 
dymion, richly bound, and having an autograph 
inscription. He has taken a lease of ane of the 
best houses in Curzon Street, aud will entertain 
largely next year. 

—Dom PeEpko has translated into Brazilian 
several of WHITTIER’S poems. 

—Dr. Hotmegs has invented a book-rest to be 
attached to the person, not requiring the use of 
hands at all, and serviceable either in walking 
or sitting. 

—Miss Nina Morats, the author of the able 
article on ** The Limitations of Sex,” which ap- 
pears in the current number of the North Amer- 
ican Review, in answer to Miss HARDAKER’S pa- 
per, ‘*The Ethics of Sex,” is the daughter of 
the Rabbi of the Portuguese Synagogue in Phil- 
adelphia, in the Sabbath-school of which she is 
an efficient teacher. She is described as an un- 
assuming girl, with a practical knowledge of 
what is commonly called a woman’s sphere, in- 
asmuch as she is a mode! housekeeper for her 
widowed father, and takes excellent care of half 
a dozen younger sisters. She has contributed 
for some time past to various journals, without 
having previously attracted marked attention. 

—Priuece GorTCHAKOFF and Count ARNIM, 
BIsMARCK’s two best enemies, are both spend- 
ing the winter at Nice, in the same hotel. 

— WILLIAM Morris is lecturing on household 
decoration in Loudon. 

—An old family title of the period of Louis 
XIV. has been revived, and conferred on CHARLES 
COLEMORE GRANT, making him Baron Lon- 
GUEUIL, of the province of Quebec. 

—Miss Firora SHARON, whose marriage with 
Sir Toomas Heskeru is fixed for the last day 
of the year, has had twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year settled on her by her future husband, and 
the same amount by her father. Her mother’s 
diamonds, the necklace of which is worth fifty 
thousand dollars, are being reset for the bridal. 

—Mr. Joun Brieat is to go to Gareluch for a 
course of hydrepathic treatment. . 

—Mrs. SarToris (NELLIE GRANT) recently 
gave birth to ler fourth child. The eldest, it 
will be remembered, died in its first year. 

—Samuel Lovenr’s widow died in Eugland a 
short time since. 

—COQUELIN, the greatest actor of France, who 
has long desired the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, has just received the Order of Francis 
Joseph from the Emperor of Austria. 

~The Pope, who does not approve of the con- 
duct of the Archbishop of Cashel and the other 
Irish bishops and priests in the troubles of the 
Green Isle, recently received a conciliatory con- 
tribution from them of Peter’s-pence, Monsignor 
Maccui remarking that no Irish deputation had 
ever given so largely before. ‘‘ Of course,” said 
the Pope, ‘‘if they don’t pay their rents, they 
must do.something with their money.”’ 

—It is said to be a fact that a cook applying 
for a place in Baker Street, London, lately, de- 
clined the situation because the housekeeper’s 
room was too damp for her grand piano! 

—The Shah of Persia has complained person- 
ally to the Sultan of the atrocities committed by 
the Ottoman Kurds, which makes one think 
that those atrocities must be very atrocious in- 
deed. 

—An American recently in Paris rang the bell 
at the Morgue and handed to the attendant a 
letter containing his name and address, the 


with sapphire blue are the colors for wool dress~ || statement that Le was ubout to put an end Lo 





his life in this way that his friends might not be 
troubled with details; and while the letter was 
being read, deliberately shot himself through the 
heart. 

—A portrait of GamBerra is just receiving its 
last touches at the hands of Mapkazo. 

—There is to be an Italian translation of Zn- 
dymion. A translation of Lothair was published 
just as the Italians were marching into Rome. 


—The names given to the little baby of the 
Princess Tuyra of Denmark and the uke of 
Cumberland are enough to smother him— 


GeorGe WILLIAM CuRrisTIAN ALBERT EDWARD 
ALEXANDER FREDERICK WALDEMAR ERNEST 
ADOLF.”’ 

—Mr. Repverove, the surveyor of the pictures 
at Hampton Court, Buckingham Palace, and 
Windsor Castle, has been blind for the jast four 
or five years, and his duties have been performed 
by a deputy. 

—A marriage is expected to tiike place between 
the Hereditary Grand Duke cf Baden and the 
Princess Victoria of Hesse-Darmstadt, adaugh- 
ter of the Princess ALice of England. 

—Skaters who are too high-toned to carry a 
hot potato in their muffs are now supplied with 
a knobby tuber in bronze, one knob unscrewing 
that the thing may be filled with hot water. 

—The lady stewardess of the household of the 
young princess who is about to marry the grand- 
son of Victoria and of WILHELM, is a great- 
granddaughter of WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 

—A scheme of art education has been put into 
practice at old Rugby, Mr. Linpsay, the draw- 
ing-master, having begun a course of lectures on 
engraving, illustrated by valuable examples lent 
by those interested in the movement. 

—It is rumored that Lord WentworTH, who 
last year jilted Dupu FLETCHER, is to marry next 
spring Miss Struart-Wor LEY, the sister of the 
gentleman whorecently married Tom TROLLOPE’S 
daughter. It is understood that Lord Went- 
WORTH has been divorced from one wife. 

—The ticket agents of the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad have been ordered to learn 
the Spanish language, as tickets are to be issued 
in that tongue—a fact illustrating the cosmopol- 
itan nature of our country. 

—General MILEs is a handsome and powerful 
man with a martial bearing, with brown curling 
hair, and a bronzed, rather rubicund, face. One 
of his ameestors was the Rev, Joun MILgs, a Pu- 
ritan preacher, who commanded a company in 
King Paiip’s war. 

—They wish to get up a performance in Lon- 
don with Booru as Othello and Irvine as Iago. 
But it is feared that the jealousy of the latter 
player may interfere. 

—The Manikin is the name of a play now run- 
ning in Paris, the scene of which is laid in 
Worta’s dressing-rooms, WorTH himself figur- 
ing as Simpson, and the idea of the thing con- 
sisting in the display and fitting of the magnifi- 
cent costumes which have so taken the feminine 
heart that it is hoped a few things of the sort 
may satiate the taste, and give legitimate drama 
without dressmakers a chance once more. 

—Lady MartTIN, formerly Miss HeLen Favcitr 
of the stage, and now the wife of Sir Tasoporge 
MakTIN, author of the Life of the Prince Consort, 
has printed for private circulation two letters on 
the characters of Ophelia and Portia, and giving 
MopJesKa precedence as an actress over BERN- 
HARDT. 

—The Suffolk hunting men recently presented 
the Duke of Hamilton with a claret service of 
old Cashmere work, more than two hundred 
years old, consisting of a massive tray, a bottle, 
and four covered cups and saucers, all of ham- 
mered silver, parcel gilt, except the covers, 
which are gold, ornamented with designs of the 
Indian shaw] pattern. 

—A stone from the memorial chapel of Wiit- 
1AM TELL has lately been added to the material 
for the Washington Monument. 

—Attorney-General Devens, who is urged for 
a seat on the Supreme Bench, isa bachelor. He 
was formerly a partner of GzorcE Hoar’s, and 
at another time Marshal of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. He is a courtly and affable gentleman, 
of fine appearance, 

—The Viscount Acuapo has lately sold the 
Chateau Margaux—the property consisting of 
the chateau and two hundred and thirty-five 
acres of land—for a million dollars, being six 
hundred thousand more than his father paid for 
it a few years ago. 

—One of the pleasantest uses to which the 
telephone has been put is in its connection of 
the stage of the Academy of Music with the 
room in Union Square in which paralysis has for 
twenty-three years confined Mr. Epwakp Frye, 
a gentleman who had a great deal to do with es- 
tablishing Italian opera in this country, and who 
was associated with Mr, Hacgert in bringing 
over GRISI and MARIO. 

—Mrs. ELIzaBeTH THOMPSON some time since 
received from Father Gavazzi the gift of a dia- 
mond eagle, to be parted with only when she 
should find somebody more patriotic than her- 
self. Mrs. THOMPSON gave it to Mrs. Hays, 
who, after wearing it awhile, returned it to Mrs. 
THOMPSON, who still holds it in trust. 

—ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s Martyr of Antioch is 
said to be a splendid contribution to Euglish 
lyric music. 

—That the Pope should confer the hereditary 
title of marquis on Mr. MURPHY, a wealthy San 
Francisco gentleman, is something beyond Amer- 
ican jurisdiction. But it shonld be within our 
jurisdiction to forbid our citizens to accept for- 
eign titles from whatever source. 

—The author of the novel The Zarl of Mayfield 
is Mr. THomas May, of New Orleans, who long 
ago, when a very young man, emancipated his 
slaves, and raised sugar with free labor. 

—Miss FLetTcHer dedicates her new book to 
her mother as a proof of her “‘ deep love and her 
profound respect.” 

—Lord LonpgessBoroved left his wife all the 
articles of virtu in his house, and a life-interest 
in the furniture. Her present husband, Lord 
OTHO FITZGERALD, brought suit that it might 
be determined whether or not the valuable oil- 
paintings could be included under the caption 
of articles of virtu. The Vice-Chancellor gave 
the decision that they could not. 

—In her early days of stage mania Mary An- 
DERSON desired to make a début as Richard IIL. 

—The dress which CLakA Morris selected as 
the bridal dress of Jane Eyre, in her impersona- 
tion of that character, was so chaste and simple, 
in its plain white satin, cut high and close, that 
the wife of one of our Governors begged per- 
mission to copy it for the wedding gown of her 
young daughter. 
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DESIGN FOR COBWEB BELLOWS COVER.—CREWEL-WORK.—From tae Sovran Kensixeron Royat Scuoon or Art Neepie-Work.—[Sex Pace 38.] 
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Brocaded Satin Cloak. 

Tas handsome. visite cloak is of 
black brocaded satin, lined with squir- 
rel-lock fur. On the shoulders are 
shirred puffs of plain satin; pleats of 
satin tied with a bow at the end form 
the sleeves, and there are satin loops 
down the back. Chenille fringe bor- 
ders the entire garment. Patissier hat 
of black plush, with old gold satin lin- 


flowers. The front and back breadths 
of the dress are shirred in puffs at the 
top, which are disclosed by the openings 
of the corsage. A diagonal scarf of 
plush is the only drapery on tlie skirt, 
and a wide border of the plush edges 
the skirt, 






























Mantel Lambrequin. — Applica- 
tion, Chain, and Stem Stitch 


ing and trimming. Embroidery. 
e “ Tue outlines of the design as given 
Reception Toilette. ; ? in the illustration are transferred to 
Tuts artistic dress for receptions is olive satin. The heavy lines in the 


of brocaded satin and plush in pale 
bronze green shades. The corsage (aes 
opens square at the neck, is buttoned 
on one side, and has a Medicis collar 


border at the lower edge are defined “ 
with olive silk cords in two shades, 
sewn down with overcast stitches of 


\ silk in the same shade; the sprays are 
and elbow sleeves, The corsage is worked in point Russe with blue and 
turned back in front and behind to form bronze silk, and with gold thread; the 








pointed sides, which are trimmed with 
plush that is shaped into a pleated pock 
et, and trimmed with a tassel and 





point Russe between the es is work- 
ed with blue and the knotted stitch 
with brown silk. The large leaves in 
the design are of stamped velvet in 
shaded maroon and olive green, and 
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Srem Stitch Empromery.—Two-ruirp Size. 








Brocapep Satin CLoaK. Recertion TorLerte. 
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are applied on the satin in stem stitch with silk 
of the same shade or with gold thread. The 
flowers are worked in chain stitch with blue, 
pink, brown, and red silks, the stamens in knot- 
ted stitch with yellow. The buds and the leaf- 
lets are worked in chain stitch and point Russe, 
the stems in tent stitch with olive silk. 





COBWEB BELLOWS COVER. 
See illustration on page 36. 


ties novel bellows cover, the design for which 
is given in this number of the Bazar, comes 
to us, as might be inferred, from that land where 
the open fire and the open fire furniture are as 
common and as necessary as the table and the 
easy-chair. Only in England are the grate and 
the fire-place held in just esteem, and the atten- 
tion given to the polish of their metal surfaces, 
the elegance of their fire-dogs—as the native 
Briton terms andirons—and the beauty of the 
tongs, the poker, the shovel, and the bellows, 
prove how important they are held to be. 

The pretty bellows cover which we print is a 
design furnished us by the Royal Sehool of Art 
Needle-Work in London, commonly called the 
South Kensington School, and the pioneer of all 
the decorative art societies, an interesting paper 
on which will be found on this page. The cover 
is made of dark olive green satin, though it might 
just as well be of some less expensive and more 
enduring stuff. Ladies’ cloth would be a satis- 
factory substitute for satin, and there are many 
other excellent wool materials, less costly still, 
which would serve every purpose. 

The delicate spider web is worked in white 
floss—the old-fashioned untwisted silk—and re- 
quires the very nicest manipulation, as even so 
small a matter as a slight roughness of the skin 
of the finger will fret the floss, and spoil the fine 
effect of the web. The stitch is what is ordina- 
rily known as crewel stitch, but in working the 
web it must be a good deal modified by the judg- 
ment of the worker. In some of the small di- 
visions of the web a single stitch only will an- 
swer, while in the longer spaces the stitches 
must be lengthened according to the need. 

In using floss, short needlefuls, shorter than 
those cut for crewel and filling silk, must always 
be taken. It is desirable, also, that the motion 
of the hand should be moderate and uniform. 
Quick, jerky sewing is much more injurious to 
floss embroidery than to any other, as in a few such 
stitches the thread is spoiled, so far as its beauty 
of texture goes, Knots to fasten should never 
be made in the thread of any needle-work ; but 
they are especially destructive to floss, since, in 
the strain thus made, some of the almost imper- 
ceptible filaments of the silk are certain to break, 
and rough up on the rest. : 

The leaves and spider on the bellows cover are 
merely outlined in gold thread. They are quite 
as effective in outline as they could be in solid 
embroidery, and the extremely light and dainty 
effect of the pattern is thus much better pre- 
served. The gold thread is used as it is in ap- 
pliqué-work ; that is, the thread is laid round on 
the outline, and the needle, filled with gold-color- 
ed silk, is brought up through the satin, exactly 
under the gold thread, then passed through the 
thread, and carried down again so nearly where 
it came up that no stitch is visible on the surface. 
The end of the gold thread itself should always 
pass through the material, and be fastened under- 
neath. To make a proper hole, a pricker—an 
instrument of near kinship to the old-time stilet- 
to—should be used, although, as may be inferred, 
a very coarse darning-needle, or something of 
that sort, can be made to do duty. Never risk 
the points of scissors in punching the holes for 
gold thread, for they are almost sure to cut too 
far. It is wise in all needle-work to wear either 
rubber or very well worn silver thimbles, for a 
new, sharply indented silver or gold thimble is 
likely to catch and fray the thread, whatever 
it may be. 

The bellows cover might be made, for very 
practical persons, out of the nice, finely twilled, 
and striped brown duck, the embroidery being 
done in crewels or filoselle. It would, thus com- 
posed, lose much in lightness and daintiness, but 
it would gain in attractiveness to those who care 
more for use than beauty ; and if the possession 
of so charming an adjunct to an open fire should 
lead to the kindling of a single fresh blaze on 
some unused hearth, something will have been 
added to American home life. 








SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORE. 
No. L 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


ESTERDAY, at the invitation of Lady Ham- 
ilton-Gordon, we paid a visit to this estab- 
lishment, and penetrated into nooks and crannies 
usually hidden from the uninitiated. At the time 
of the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, the 
embroideries sent over by this school received 
little or no recognition, and only two hundred 
pounds’ worth were sold, much to the astonish- 
ment and disappointment of the ladies interested 
in this good work, who had hoped for a new field 
in that great country of wealthy and novelty- 
loving people, 

The school was first established in 1872 under 
the presidency of the Princess Christian, one of 
Queen Victoria’s daughters, for the twofold pur- 
pose of supplying suitable employment for gentle- 
women, and restoring ornamental needle-work to 
the high place it once held among the decora- 
tive arts. In 1875 the Queen was “ graciously 

leased” to grant to it the prefix of “ Royal.” 
The result of seven years’ experience of the work- 
ing of the school has shown that the objects for 
which it was formed are appreciated by the pub- 
lic, and have justified its establishment on a per- 
manent basis, This was accordingly effected un- 








der a special license from the Board of Trade, 
granted under authority of an aet of Parliament 
which authorizes the incorporation of associations 
not constituted for purposes of profit. The ulti- 
mate profits of the association, after payment of 
all debentures, are applied to such chawitable or 
other purposes as the association may frem time 
to time determine, not being inconsistent with 
the provisions of the memorandum of associats 
which require that the share-holders shall not take 
any personal profit out of the association. The 
government of the school is vested in, first, a 
President, Vice-President, and General Council; 
second, a Managing Committee selected from the 
General Council, except as to honorary members 
(of whom Lady Gordon is one), who are nomina- 
ted by the Managing Committee ; third, a Finance 
Committee, of whom a majority are elected by the 
share-holders, and the remainder nominated by the 
Managing Committee. The sanction of this com- 
mittee is required for all expenditure, 

The school gives employment now to about two 
hundred ladies, chiefly daughters, etc., of profes- 
sional men; persons of lower status are not ad- 
mitted, as there are many employments open to 
them. Lady Gordon said it might make it un- 
pleasant for the students; and as they had never 
had any disagreements among the workers, they 
were desirous of keeping up their high standard. 
The working-rooms are large, light, well warmed, 
and ventilated. The hours are from ten till six 
in summer, five in winter, and on Saturdays until 
two only. The months of August and Septem- 
ber are holidays. The money earned varies from 
four to ten dollars a week: poor wages, but still 
more than many could otherwise earn, and of 
course increased by home work. There are va- 
rious charities connected with the school—a fund 
for relieving necessitous cases, and physicians who 
see that the roomsare properly attended to and the 
girls not overworked, particular attention being 
paid to the eyesight and lungs, as being most en- 
dangered. The students have also the privilege 
of obtaining their luncheon from the School of 
Cookery in the adjoining building, at prices be- 
ginning as low as four cents for two cups of 
cocoa, coffee, or tea, and as much bread and but- 
ter as they can eat. Lady Gordon observed that 
some of them could not afford even this. 

The students first go through a three years’ 
course of training at the South Kensington School 
of Art, where Mr. Poynter, R.A., has most kind- 
ly formed a class specially for them. Here they 
are instructed in free-hand drawing, water and 
oil painting, designing, etc., according to the best 
methods. After this they pass an examinatien 
preparatory to entering the School of Art Needle- 
Work, and must then bring a specimen of needle- 
work to the school. Those whose work is prom- 
ising enter the school, and give their time for 
three months, during which they are carefully 
taught; after which period they begin to earn 
money, the amount of which varies according to 
their proficiency and quickness. It is, therefore, 
no easy matter to become one of the art students, 
though the applicants for entrance to Mr. Poyn- 
ter’s class are more than can be accommodated. 

The designs for the school are made by the first 
artists in England as a labor of love, and the 
treasures of antique needle-work gathered togeth- 
er in the South Kensington and other museums 
are freely loaned for their benefit. The ladies 
connected with it are always on the search for 
new designs or stitches, and modern work from 
Japan, India, Turkey, and Greece is brought over 
to aid their invention or give them new hints im 
coloring. Their needle-work is eagerly sought 
for, and designs purporting to be theirs are often 
sold. As these are not drawn or colored on cor- 
rect principles, the following notice has been late- 
ly issued: “ As advertisements have from time to 
time appeared in various newspapers offering for 
sale designs of the Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, the public is requested to note that no de- 
signs, either on pricked paper or in any other form 
than on commenced work, are, or ever have been, 
sold by the school or supplied to any agent. Fur- 
ther, that no tracing powder is used in preparing 
the patterns, or sold for that purpose. All de- 
signs, therefore, offered as those of the Royal 
School are either entirely spurious, or are’ pirated 
from theirs.” The only designs ever furnished 
by the School for publication are the series be- 
gun this week in Harper’s Bazar. 

Before looking at any of the finished work in 
the show-rooms, we paid a visit to the working- 
rooms. First among these is the designing and 
drawing room. Here we found some eight or ten 
girls engaged in transferring designs already made 
to cloth or satin, The pattern is carefully drawn 
on tracing-paper, then pricked in Kindergarten 
fashion with very minute holes along every line. 
This paper is laid on the cloth, and a mixture of 
finely powdered pipe-clay and charcoal is rubbed 
through the holes with a flannel pad; when re- 
moved a fine film of a design is seen on the fab- 
ric. The artist then proceeds to paint this hint 
of a pattern in white or black oil-paint, accord- 
ing to the color of the groundwork. This must 
be most delicately and firmly done, especially 
when in black on white satin, as the most in- 
finitesimal widening of a line would thicken the 
embroidery, and ruin the effect where all is so ac- 
curately calculated. The pattern thus prepared, 
the work is passed into one of the working-rooms. 
There are three, for different grades of skill in 
the workers. That for the most skillful is a very 
large and lofty hall, lighted from above, as all the 
rooms are, and contained about thirty girls and 
middle-aged women seated at large and small 
wooden frames resting on trestles, which can be 
raised or lowered at will. In these frames the 
work is tightly stretched, and the finished parts 
are kept covered above and below to preserve 
them from dirt. The work here in hand was 
chiefly curtains, counterpanes, wall-hangings, 
screen panels, and dresses, One worker was em- 
ployed on a long-haired silken plush curtain of a 
most peculiar and soul-satisfying (to use esthetic 





jargon) shade of red, a tertiary color, having a 
good deal of blue in it; this she was embroider- 
ing in gold cord and gold thread in a most elabo- 
rate design of William Morris’s, the poet-uphol- 
sterer of London. This work is very trying to 
the eyes on account of the difficulty of following 
the almost invisible pattern upon the long-haired 
plush. Another was working a design of honey- 
suckle vines and butterflies in colored silks upon 
dull green velvet. The coloring and shading is 
left almost entirely to the worker, this giving an 
individuality and variety to each piece of work 
not to be obtained when slavishly copying a paint- 
ed design. A third lady was engaged upon the 
last of eight pairs of curtains, which have occu- 
pied her for three years. These are for the mu- 
sic-room of a large house in London, and cost 
$800 a pair! The body of the curtain is of dark 
blue velvet, the border of paler blue satin, with a 
design chiefly in appliqué work of two darker 
shades of blue velvet, outlined in gold bullion, 
and arabesqued with gold thread. The more deli- 
eate parts of the design were in sills of various 
shades of yellow. The gold thread used in the 
school is all imported from Japan, that being 
the only kind which does not tarnish. The gold 
bullion cord, which is about the thickness of the 
largest piping-cord, is, by a late invention, lac- 
quered, thus preserving its brightness. The past- 
ing and stretching room follows this, and here 
the finished work is laid face downward on deal 
tables, tightly fastened by innumerable brass art- 
ist’s pins, and lightly pasted over the back with 
shoemaker’s paste, which, as we and the opera- 
tors remarked, smelled vilely. The work remains 
so stretched until thoroughly dry, and is then 
ready for mounting. Yet another room is devoted 
to stuffs of all kinds, and is presided over by a 
lady, who delivers the required quantities of vel- 
vet, satin, cloth of gold, etc., to those bringing or- 
ders signed by the Lady Superintendent. In an- 
other small room are the silks, crewels, and gold 
threads used in the work, arranged in shallow 
drawers. Lady Gordon said, when we remarked 
what a delight the colors alone gave, that on foggy 
days, or when she felt depressed, she had these 
drawers opened for her, and the exquisite grada- 
tions and tones of color induced such a thorough- 
ly happy state of mind that it carried her triumph- 
antly through the day. A prettily furnished lit- 
tle boudoir, with cozy fire and snug arm-chairs, is 
used by the Managing Committee for their fort- 
nightly meetings ; and here the Princess of Wales, 
who is one of the patrons of the school, is offered 
a friendly cup of tea when she visits them. Our 
article is already too long, and we must postpone 
our description of the contents of the show-rooms 
until another day. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
A COMMUNICATION, 


Now, he said to himself, he would think no 
more; he would act. The long talk with Lord 
Evelyn had enabled him to pull himself together ; 
there would be no repetition of that half-hysteric- 
al collapse. More than one of his officer friends 
had confessed to him that they had spent the 
night before their first battle in abject terror, but 
that that had all gone off as soon as they were 
called into action. And as for himself, he had 
many things to arrange before starting on this 
hunting expedition which was to serve as a cloak 
for another enterprise. He would have to write 
at once, for example, to his sister—an invalid wid- 
ow, who passed her life alternately on the Rivie- 
ra and in Switzerland—informing her of his in- 
tended travels. He would have to see that a suf- 
ficient sum were left for Natalie’s mother, and put 
into discreet hands. The money for the man Kir- 
ski would have to be properly tied up, lest it 
should prove a temptation. Why, those two pieces 
of Italian embroidery lying there: he had bought 
them months ago, intending to present them to 
Natalie; but from time to time the opportunity 
had been missed. And so forth, and so forth. 

But despite all this fortitude, and these com- 
monplace and practical considerations, his eyes 
would wander to that little handful of flowers ly- 
ing on the table, and his thoughts would wander 
farther still. As he pictured to himself his go- 
ing to the young Hungarian girl, and taking her 
hand, and telling her that now it was no longer a 
parting for a couple of years, but a parting for- 
ever, his heart grew cold and sick. He thought 
of her terrified eyes; of her self-reproaches ; of 
her entreaties, perhaps. 

“T wish Evelyn would tell her,” he murmured 
aloud, and he went to the window. “Surely it 
would be better if I were never to see her again.” 

It was a long and agonizing night, despite all 
his resolutions, The gray morning, appearing 
palely over the river and the bridges, found him 
still pacing up and down there, with nothing set- 
tled at all, no letter written, no memoranda made. 
All that the night had done was to increase a 
hundredfold his dread of meeting Natalie. And 
now the daylight only told him that that inter- 
view was coming nearer, It had become a ques- 
tion of hours, 

At last, worn out with fatigue and despair, he 
threw himself on a couch hard by, and presently 
sank into a broken and troubled sleep. For now 
the mind, emancipated from the control of the 
will, ran riot; and the quick-changing pictures 
that were presented to him were full of fearful 
things that shook his very life with terror. 
Awake, he could force himself to think of this or 
that; asleep, he was at the mercy of this lurid 
imagination that seemed to dye each successive 





scene in the hue of blood. First of all he was in 
a great cathedral, sombre and vast, and by the 
dim light of the candles he saw that some solemn 
ceremony was going forward. Priests, mitred and 
robed, sat in a semicircle in front of the altar; 
on the altar steps were three figures; behind the 
altar a space of gloom, from whence issued the 
soft, clear singing of the choristers. Then, sud- 
denly, into that clear sweet singing broke a loud 
blare of trumpets ; a man bounded on to the altar 
steps ; there was a flash of the blade—a shriek—a 
fall ; then the roar of a crowd, sullen, and distant, 
and awful. It is the cry of a great city ; and this 
poor crouching fugitive, who hides behind the 
fountain in the Place, is watching for his chance 
to dart away into some place of safety. But the 
crowd have let him pass ; they are merciful ; they 
are glad of the death of their enemy: it is only 
the police he has to fear. What lane is dark 
enough? What ruins must he haunt, like a dog, 
in the night-time? But the night is full of fire; 
and the stars overhead are red; and everywhere 
there is a roar and a murmur—the assassination 
of the Cardinal ! 

Well, it is quieter in this dungeon; and soon 
there will be an end; and peace. But for the 
letters of fire that burn one’s brain, the place 
would be as black as night ; and it is still as night ; 
one can sit and listen, And now that dull throb- 
bing sound—and a strain of music—is it the young 
wife who, all unknowing, is digging her husband’s 
grave? How sad she is—she pities the poor pris- 
oner, whoever he may be. She would not dig this 
grave if she knew; she calls herself Fidelio ; she 
is faithful to her love. But now—but now— 
though this hole is black as night, and silent, and 
the waters are lapping outside, can not one know 
what is passing there? There are some who are 
born to be happy. Ah, look at the faithful wife 
now—as she strikes off her husband’s fetters— 
listen to the glad music, destin ormai_felice /—they 
take each other’s hand—they go away proudly 
into the glad daylight—husband and wife to- 
gether for evermore. This poor prisoner listens, 
though his heart will break. The happy music 
grows more and more faint—the husband and 
wife are together now—the beautiful white day 
is around them—the poor prisoner is left alone : 
there is no one even coming to bid him farewell. 

The sleeper moaned in his sleep ; and stretched 
out his hand as if he would seek some other 
hand. 

“No one—not even a word of good-by!” he 
murmured, 

But then the dream changed. And now it was 
a wild and windy day in the blowing month of 
March ; and the streams in this Buckinghamshire 
valley were swollen, and the woods were bare. 
Who are these two who come into the small and 
bleak church-yard? They are a mother and 
daughter; they are all in black; and the face of 
the daughter is pale, and her eyes filled with tears. 
Her face is white; and the flowers she carries are 
white; and that is a white tombstone—there in 
the corner—apart from the others, See how she 
kneels down at the foot of the grave, and puts the 
flowers lightly on the grass, and clasps her trem- 
bling hands, and prays. 

“ Natalie—my wife!” he calls in his sleep. 

And behold! the white tombstone has letters 
of fire written on it; and the white flowers are 
changed to drops of blood; and the two black 
figures have hurried away and disappeared. How 
the wind tears down this wide valley, in which 
there is no sign of life! It is so sad to be left 
alone. 

Well, it was about eight o’clock when he was 
awakened by the entrance of Waters. He jumped 
up, and looked around, haggard and bewildered. 
Then his first thought was, 

“A few more nights like this and Zaccatelli 
will have little to fear.” 

He had his bath and breakfast; all the time 
he was forcing himself into an indignant self- 
contempt. He held out his hand before him, ex- 
pecting to see it tremble. But no. This re-as- 
sured him somewhat. 

A little before eleven he was at the house in 
Hans Place. He was immediately shown up 
stairs, Natalie’s mother was there to receive 
him: she did not notice he looked tired. 
“Natalie is coming to you this morning ?” he 
said. 

“Oh yes; why not? It gives her pleasure; it 
gives me joy. But I will not keep the child al- 
ways in the house; no, she must have her walk. 
Yesterday, after you had left, we went to a very 
secluded place—a church not far from here—and 
a cemetery behind.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” he said. “But you might 
have chosen a more cheerful place for your walk.” 

“ Any place is cheerful enough for me when 
my daughter is with me,” said she, simply. “And 
it is quiet.” 

George Brand sat with his hands clinched. 
Every moment he thought he should hear Natalie 
knock at the door below. 

“ Madame,” he said, with some little hesitation, 
“something has happened of serious importance 
—I mean of a little importance. When Natalie 
comes I must tell her—” 

“And you wish to see her alone, perhaps?” 
said the mother, lightly. “Why not? And list- 
en—it is she herself, I believe !” 

A minute afterward the door was opened, and 
Natalie entered, radiant, happy, with glad eyes. 
Then she started when she saw George Brand 
there; but there was no fear in her look. On 
the contrary, she embraced her mother ; then she 
— to him, and said, with a pleased flush in her 

ace: 

“T had no message this morning. You did 
not care, then, for our little bunch of flowers ?” 

He took her hand, and held it for a second. 

“T thought I should see you to-day, Natalie. I 
have something to tell you.” 

Her face grew graver. 

“Ts it something serious ?” 

“Well,” said he, to gain time, for the mother 
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was still in the room, “ it is serious or not serious 
as you like to take it. It does not involve the 
fate of a nation, for example.” 

“ Tt is mysterious, at all events ?” 

At this moment the elder woman took occa- 
sion to slip noiselessly from the room. 

“ Natalie,” said he, “sit down here by me.” 

She put the footstool on which she was accus- 
tomed to sit at her mother’s side close to his chair, 
and seated herself. He took her hand, and held 
it tight. 

“ Natalie,” said he, in a low voice—and he was 
himself rather pale—‘ I am going to tell you some- 
thing that may perhaps startle you, and even 
grieve you; but you must keep command over 
yourself, or you will alarm your mother—” 

“You are not in danger?” she cried, quickly, 
but in a low voice: there was something in his tone 
that alarmed her. 

“ The thing is simple enough,” he said, with a 
foreed composure. “ You know that when one 
has joined a certain Society, and especially when 
one has accepted the responsibilities I have, there 
is nothing that may not be demanded. Look at 
this ring, Natalie.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, breathlessly. 

“That is a sufficient pledge, even if there were 
no others. Ihave sworn allegiance to the Society, 
at all hazards. I can not retreat now.” 

“ But is it so very terrible ?” she said, hurried- 
ly. “ Dearest, I will come over to you in America. 
I have told my mother—she will take me to you—” 

“T am not going to America, Natalie.” 

She looked up, bewildered. 

“T have been commissioned to perform another 
duty—more immediate, more definite. And I 
must tell you now, Natalie, all that I dare tell 
you ; you must be prepared ; itis a duty which will 
cost me my life.” 

“ Your life?” she repeated, in a bewildered, wild 
way; and she hastily drew her hand away from 
his. “ Your life?” 

“ Hush, Natalie!” 

“You are to die?” she exclaimed; and she 
gazed with terror-stricken eyes into his face. She 
forgot all about his allegiance to the Society ; she 
forgot all about her theories of self-sacrifice ; she 
only heard that the man she loved was doomed ; 
and she said, in a low, hoarse voice, “ And it is I, 
then, who have murdered you !” 

“ Natalie!” he cried ; and he would have taken 
her hand again; but she withdrew from him, 
shuddering. She clasped her hands over her face. 

“Oh, do not touch me,” she said, “do not come 
near me. I have murdered you: itis I who have 
murdered you!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Natalie, be calm,” he said 
to her, in a low, earnest voice. ‘Think of your 
mother: do not alarm her. You knew we might 
be parted for years—well, this parting is a little 
worse to bear, that is all—and you, who gave me 
this ring, you are not going to say a word of regret. 
No, no, Natalushka, many thousands and thou- 
sands of people in the world have gone through 
what stands before us now; and wives have 
parted from their husbands without a single tear, 
so proud were they—” 

She looked up quickly; her face was white. 

“T have no tears,” she said, “none! But some 
wives have gone with their husbands into the 
danger, and have died too—ah, how happy that 
were for any one!—and I, why may not I go? I 
am not afraid to die.” 

He laid his hand gently on the dark hair. 

“* My child, it is impossible,” he said ; and then 
he added, rather sadly, “ It is not an enterprise 
that any one is likely to gain any honor by; it is 
far from that. But it has to be undertaken ; that 


is enough. As for you—you have your mother 
to care for now. Will not that fill your life with 
gladness ?” 


“ How soon—do—you go away ?” she asked, in 
a low voice. 

“ Almost immediately,” he said, watching her. 
She had not shed a single tear; but there was a 
strange look on her face. “ Nothing is to be said 
about it. I shall be supposed to have started on 
a travelling expedition, that is all.” 

“And you go—forever ?” 

oTen 

She rose. 

“ We shall see you yet before you go?” 

“Natalie,” he said, in despair, “I had come to 
try to say good-by to you. But I can not, my 
darling, I can not! I must see you again.” 

“T do not understand why you should wish to 
see again one like me,” she said, slowly; and the 
voice did not sound like her own voice. “I have 
given you over to death; and, more than that, to 
a death that is not honorable; and yet I can not 
even tell you that I am grieved. But there is 
pain here.” She put her hand over her heart; 
she staggered back a little bit; he caught her. 

“Natalie! Natalie!” 

“Tt is a pain that kills,” she said, wildly. 

“ Natalie, where is your courage? I give my life 
without question; you must bear your part too.” 

She still held her hand over her bosom. 

“ Yes,” she said, as if she had not heard him, 
“that is what they say; it kills, this pain in the 
heart. Why not—if one does not wish to live ?” 

At this moment the door was opened, and the 
mother came into the room, 

“Madame,” said Brand, quickly, “come and 
speak to your daughter. I have had to tell her 
something that has upset her, perhaps, for a mo- 
ment; but you will console her; she is brave.” 

“Child, how you tremble, and how cold your 
hands are!” the mother cried. 

“Tt does not matter, mother. 
there is a release, is there not ?” 

“T do not understand you, Natalushka.” 

“ And I—and I, mother—” 

She was on the point of breaking down ; but 
she held firm. 

Then she released herself from her mother’s 
hold, and went forward and took her lover’s hand, 
and regarded him with the sad, tearless, beauti- 
ful eyes. 


From every pain 





“T have been selfish,” she said; ‘‘I have been 
thinking of myself, when that is needless. For 
me there will be a release—quickly enough: I 
shall pray for it. Now tell me what I must do: 
I will obey you.” 

“ First, then,” said he, speaking in a low voice, 
and in English, so that her mother should not un- 
derstand, “ you must make light of this affair, or 
you will distress your mother greatly, and she is 
not able to bear distress. Some day, if you think 
it right, you may tell her; you know nothing that 
could put the enterprise in peril; she will be as 
discreet and silent as yourself, Natalie. Then 
you must put it out of your mind, my darling, 
that you have any share in what has occurred. 
What have I to regret? My life was worthless 
to me; you made it beautiful for a time; per- 
haps, who knows, it may after all turn out to 
have been of some service; and then there can be 
no regret at all. They think so; and it is not for 
me to question.” 

“ May I not tell my mother now ?” she said, im- 
ploringly. “ Dearest, how can I speak to her, and 
be thinking of you far away ?” 

“ As you please, Natalie. The little I have teld 
you or Evelyn can do no harm, so long as you 
keep it amongst yourselves.” 

“But I shall see you again ?” 
that cried to him. 

“Oh yes, Natalie,” he said, gravely. “I may 
not have to leave England for a week or two. I 
will see you as often as I can until I go, my dar- 
ling, though it may only be torture to you.” 

“Torture ?” she said, sadly. “That will come 
after—until there is an end of the pain.” 

“Hush ! you must not talk like that. You have 
now one with you whom it is your duty to sup- 
port and console. She has not had a very happy 
life either, Natalie.” 

He was glad now that he was able to leave this 
terror-stricken girl in such tender hands. And 
as for himself, he found, when he had left, that 
somehow the strengthening of another had 
strengthened himself. He had less dread of the 
future; his face was firm; the time for vain re- 
grets was over. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


It was her heart 








TEDS ACCOUNT OF NEW-YEAR’S. 


a Y-THE-W AY,” said Mr. Samuel Gloss, “I’ve 

a letter from little Ted. It’s quite a heavy 
one, you see, for a chap of ten; but I can’t make 
out such a mass of scrawl. Here, mamma, sup- 
pose you read it.” 

Before Mrs. Gloss could reach out her hand, 
Unele Joe, Mr. Gloss’s bachelor brother, interfered 
with, “Let me have the boy’s letter; I always 
did like that young scamp of yours.” 

After smiling at the down-hill tendency of the 
superscription, Uncle Joe soon became absorbed 
over the pages that began in text-hand, continued 
in spider tracks, and at last rose to the dignity 
of hieroglyphics. 

The Gloss family, tired out after the holiday 
season, were having a domestic evening in the 
dining-room. The library, artistically hung in old 
Spanish leather, lacked the embellishments that 
grow out of daily use, and oppressed one like a 
great bronze extinguisher; the long drawing- 
room, the conventional New York parlor, was too 
like a mammoth and splendid hearse to admit of 
even its proprietors feeling at home in it. So 
about the dining table were gathered Papa and 
Mamma Gloss, the Misses Lou and Rosie Gloss, 
Mr. Sorghum, a gentleman of many smiles and 
compliments, of many suits of fine clothing, of a 
dog-cart, and gorgeous living generally, and Un- 
cle Joe, unmarried, crusty, and rich. There was 
also a young fellow called Fred Tremaine, but he 
was only a chap in papa’s office at a small salary. 
Though he had six good feet of uncommonly good 
looks, still he was very modest. “ And no won- 
der,” as Lou whispered to Rosie. “He ought to 
be. Twelve hundred a year, indeed !” 

Sorghum remarked, in his sweetest tones, 
“How seldom a poor dog of a bachelor like me 
has the chance of enjoying a happy family gath- 
ering !” 

A sigh, carefully given out for only Rosie to 
hear, was a graceful hint of his dissatisfaction 
with a bachelor existence. 

Mamma Gloss clasped her plump hands in a 
little ecstasy, and answered, “ No one can have 
any idea of the peace and content of family life.” 
A smile both maternal and encouraging showed 
that Mr. Sorghum was an approved candidate for 
the position of son-in-law. 

Lou, who was clever, and had a lofty bearing, 
a marble-white skin, and wonderful rows of coal- 
black scallops on her pretty forehead, made a 
properly innocent and girlish comment on the 
bachelor remark; but Rosie, who was a confid- 
ing blonde with big gray eyes, said nothing, and 
kept on with her crochet-work. Sorghum used 
inwardly a warm emollient of Wall Street invec- 
tive, and wished himself the Afghan stripe that 
could so hold her attention. 

Just then Charlie Hedge (the young stock bro- 
kerage firm was Hedge & Sorghum) dropped in, 
and nodding familiarly to his partner, joined the 
family circle by taking a place at Lou’s side. He 
exclaimed : 

“How jolly! A regular boom in domestic 
evenings, eh, Miss Lou ?” 

Now Uncle Joe was sixty at least, tall, grizzled, 
clean shaven, heavy browed, with a cast-iron look 
that seemed expressly made to withstand hum- 
bug, and a steel-cold, sharp eye that could pierce 
the neatest coating of sham. Having at last fin- 
ished his reading, he sat a while shading his face 
with his hand; then looked up suddenly, as if he 
had made up his mind to something, cast a search- 
ing and discomforting glance around the table, 
and asked ; 

“Who would like to hear Teddy’s letter ?” 

“],” said Sorghum, with the liveliest interest. 
“Ted must be a capital boy. He’s your brother.” 
(This last in an aside to Rosie.) 





“Fine boy,” confirmed Hedge. “Saw him here 
New-Year’s. So cheeky, Cheek is business cap- 
ital. Ted will succeed. Let’s have the letter.” 

“TI think my Teddy is very bright,” remarked 
Mrs. Gloss, “and so I always keep him away at 
school, where he has the best advantages.” 

“Yes,” answered Uncle Joe, with an inscruta- 
ble intonation, “ boarding-school is such an ad- 
vantage to a child of ten.” 

“Oh yes, undoubtedly,” sighed mamma, with 
a pensive look at the diamonds on her nice fat 
fingers ; “and we mothers sacrifice everything to 
the good of our dear children.” 

Uncle Joe coughed noisily, and then asked, 
“Are you all sure you want to hear the letter, 
and that you’ll sit still until the end ?” 

Quite an amiable clamor of voices assented ; 
so he began the epistle, which, grammatically 
and orthographically, ran in this wise: 


“pear Fatuer & morner Professor Whacker 
gave us a subjec for our first composition when 
we come bac after the hollidays he said we must 
rite an acount of new Years & put into it all we 
saw & herd wile we was home at New year time 
so i rote mine & yisterday he give it back to me 
with very good marked onto it & he sed for me 
not to leve it Lyin roun luce So I guess he thort 
it was pretty good & i guess I will send It to You 
so as you can see i make some proggres i brush 
my teath very carefull evry nite & I am entirly 
out of pockit money your aff son Teppy.” 


A murmur of amused admiration went around, 
and every one composed himself, with a smile, for 
further listening. 


“ An acount of new Years 

“Boys & gurls hav fun at Chrismas & get pres- 
ints in there stockings &c but new Years times 
is for grown Folks crismas eve children has lots 
of fun so i think Grown folks ort to have fun 
New years eve. i dont want to be mean about 
nothin so I didunt anser back nothin to my Sis- 
ter loo wen she called Me a horid trubbelsome 
boy for sittin down in her room after dinner New 
years eave she was 

“ Skolding a little woman wot was a dresmaker 
& had brort a long tailed pink dres home sum- 
how fixed up Wrong & she Had her hair all in 
little ion griddions to make it Skullup nice the 
nex day.” 

Miss Lou flushed, then laughed aloud nervously 
to show that she enjoyed the joke. Uncle Joe, 
without so much as a quiver of his bushy eye- 
brows, went on: 

“rosy was sittin with her feet kurled up under 
her eting candy & reding a story book in her 
Room she sed go way Teddy & ma She was in 
her room having a row with Kamil the Made 
about her cloes & she sed go way Teddy too then 
I says were shall i Go to & she says you May go 
to the Club & find your father I know were the 
feniX club is Just roun the korner but father was 
bussy playing cards with some men & he said go & 
sit down my Son 

“So I set down & looked at some pictures 
there was two men talking & i guess they didunt 
know me but they knowed my sisters good 
kause one says charlie, you go in for loo if You 
can stand her temper & Ile go in for the blondy 
then we will make old man gloss settil our bills 
ile brake her temper if I get her says charlie & 
i will get more capatil for the Firm 

“blondy is meek & will stay at Home & not 
intrerfear with me i Guess says the other feller 
any way we will share the proffets.” 

A funereal silence fell upon the room. Hedge 
looked unnaturally child-like and unconscious. 
Sorghum pulled his mustache over a bad imita- 
tion of a smile. 

“then Father he after a good wile he got up 
& put on his Cote to go home & just Out side 
the door of the club House a man said some 
thing to father and father He said lots of Swear 
Words that ain’t alowed boys in Proffesor Whack- 
er’s skool & It was all a bout a Settilmeant 

“ And father said he Hadunt Got the money for 
it Soi thort it was a newyear’s presint that Man 
wanted pa to buy him 

“then we went home Mother says to pa the 
guris will look ellegant tomorrer & they will be 
sure to ketch something wurth wile at last 

“Father says they had better ketch it pretty 
quick then for things is comin to an end then 
all of a suddin pa pounsed on me & sent me to 
Bed 

“the nex Day wich was newyears no boddy et 
brekfast down stares but me and father father 
looked splendid & so did i. we had on our bes 
cloes & the carrige was reddy to take us callin. 
wen ma & the gurls come down they were very 
butiful espeshully loo tho I like Rosy best. 

“ma says pa what do you think of your chick 
er Biddys and kissed him 

“Pa says humf! And we went Out and he 
banged the frunt door.” 

Mr. Gloss used every wile to turn Uncle Joe’s 
attention; but he went on mercilessly : 

“Some of the Ladys we called on was old & 
some was yung. the ole ones mosely had no 
necks in their Dreses & a good many had orfully 
pink cheeks & had Dirty Eyes with black Smudg 
under them. 

“but Pa sed the Same thing evry wheres. 

“how charming You Are to Day says pa to all 
of them & he bowed & bowed. And he kinder 
laffed and Bobbed roun & looked Silly then he 
come out & jumped in The carrige & says Swear 
words agen 

“ says iis it Fun to make calls pa 

“Says pa its a nusense so says I wot makes 
you do it Pa 

“Sosierty says pa then i asked who sosierty 
was & pa says Nusense agen then he tells me to 
hold my tung 

“then we went to see a ugly ole woman with 
lots of dimons & she wanted to Kiss Me & i 
wouldunt do it & after Wards pa skolded me & 








said she was Misses Koopons & I must always 
kiss such a Rich ole lady Then I asked pa if he 
was sick & he sed he wasunt and I told Him i 
herd Misses Koopons say he was a sick Offant 

“And father sed more Swear words & made 
the Coach man drive me home. ma & the gurls 
wer in the parlor & so was the two men that 
talked A Bout loo And rosy at the club The big 
feller with the mus tash said to Rosy she was a 
crewil darling & rosy She Turned her back to him 

“then ma pinsed Rosys arm & said she was a 
little fool & had no fealing for her family & rosy 
eryed softly rite down on the Makaroons I was 
eting cake all i wanted & no boddy notised Me 

“ charlie forgut all a Bout loo s temper I Guess 
bekause he said to her my butiful kween i will 
be a good obbediunt husband loo laffed & hit 
him with her fan then lots more came in & they 
all looked silly like father & all the ole men told 
ma she looked like rosy’s sister. that aint so 
bekause ma is orful fat” 

By this time the whole company had risen, and 
were trying to interrupt the reading; when Uncle 
Joe, in a voice of thunder, commanded attention. 
They all fell back into their seats, and remained, 
with many curious changes of countenance, silent 
to the end. 

“then Nite come on & Loo & rosy went Up 
stares & put more wite powder on there faces & 
looked at there Back hair in the Glas & loo said 
rosy ort to mary mister Sore Gum bekause he was 
so rich & loo said she was going to mary mister 
hedg bekause He was rich All tho he was a fool 
& then they went Down Stares 

“a big tall yung man come into the liberary 
were i had hid my kandys & rosy sed out loud i 
want to show you this Nice room. they was be- 
hind the door & he sed havunt you got enny new 
years for me Rosy & she sed yes fred & gave him 
a kiss behind the door & he sed o rosy if i was 
only rich & then ma came in to the entree & they 
ran out & looked Silly two 

“then i went to sleep sittin on my bundil of 
candys & wen ma woke me up every Boddy had 
gone away & ma sed she hated new Years & loo 
sed the men were all munkeys and rosy had a 
Hedake. then I went to bed but Some thing had 
mad me orful sick tho i dont belief it was cake 
& i went in To rosys Room softly She was eryin 
& setting on the flor by the fire then i went in to 
mas room & She was cryin too & Pa was sayin 
We are Livin on a Volcaner i tell you 

“ji was kinder skared be kause volkaners burn 
you all up & are verry dangerus Ma says samuel 
i Kant help it the gurls must dres & we must keep 
up apearances says i ma why kant we moove off 
the volkaner & buy a new House up to Sentril 
Park 

“pa says wher did that yung skamp come from 
& then the flor jumpt up & hit me & ma sed it was 
kause i had et two much terrash 

“ & i was orful sick all nite The nex morning 
Kamil the made helped me git up & sed i was to 
go rite off to skool Agen & the Coach man was to 
take Care of me i went to say good By to loo she 
was in bed with griddions in her hair eting lots of 
brekfast. rosy kissed me & her eyes was al red & 
she sed teddy deer they are braking my hart & I 
prommised Her wen i grow up i will lick them al 

“i like Rosy pretty well considerin she is my 
Sister. pa & ma was shet up in the liberary & pa 
had lots of little papers on the tabel 

“He said look at them 

“dreses. bonnits. fineary. jewelry. i kant pay 
them I tel you we are livin beyund our menes. So 
is evvery boddy says ma hut the gurls will mar- 
ry wel, says pa look at rosy she is in lov with 
that good lookin Rasgal on 12 hundrid a year. 

“She shant hav him says ma now dont be a 
brute and cut down expenssis perhaps jo will 
help you out my brother jo is a Stingee ole kur 
says pa. & if he knows we are Hed an ears over 
in det he wuddunt leve Ted a sent 

“T dont want a sent pa says I five sents aint 
much & one sent aint nothin & unkle jo is an ole 
bare says i. o Send the boy to skool he makes me 
Cray Zy says pa & ma kissed me in a hurry & 
pusht me a Long to the dore 

“pa had his hed burryed in his hands & kep 
sayin’ roo ined. rooined. and all for appearances 
So i am tired of riting such a long Compersishun 
and the coach man took me bac to skool & that 
is al i know a Bout newyears” 


Uncle Joe quietly folded up the scrawl, and 
looked out from under the thatch of his eyebrows 
at Hedge, who, glancing at Lou, and seeing she 
was dangerous, silently left the room and the 
house. Sorghum followed, also politely escort- 
ed to the door by Uncle Joe’s steady gaze. The 
method failed with Fred Tremaine, for the look 
only sent him as far as Rosie’s side, where he sat 
down with determination. Mrs. Gloss was sob- 
bing hysterically, and her husband seemed in- 
clined to drop down dead. 

“ Well,” Uncle Joe began—“ well, aren’t you a 
pack of idiots to sacrifice your comfort and hon- 
esty for this wretched show of fashionable life? 
Now I’ve always disappointed you in the money 
way, and Til do it still.” Mr. Sam Gloss trem- 
bled. “Tl do it still; for you think I’m going to 
see you go to ruin, and I won’t. I will look over 
matters with you, Sam, and find out how I can 
put you on your legs again. But stop this high- 
pressure living, and give this girl, Rosie, to Tre- 
maine, who is a good fellow, if he is poor.” 

Rosie and Fred tried to say some words of 
thanks, but failing to do justice to their feelings, 
consoled each other by clasping hands. 

“There is worse misery than poverty,” Uncle 
Joe went on, “and Miss Lou had better cast about 
for some good boy at a thousand-dollar salary, 
for no more brokers will desire her dowry to 
mend their capital. As for Ted”—and Uncle Joe 
rose to go into the library with his brother— 
“he’s an example to all young writers—exact, 
truthful, impartial. I value his manuscript. I 
shall keep him in pocket-money, and make him 
my heir,” 
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IN THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
AT CHRISTMAS. 


See illustration on page 44. 


Tur merry, merry Christmas-tide, its music brims the 

ee <a old the seraphim sang sweet the Saviour’s 

Tear im outspread a glory shed far over land and 

The while the little Christ came down an earthly babe 
to 


So ever since the children keep with joy the gala-day, 

And fresh and clear their voices ring above our mor- 
tal way. 

In-doors and out their pattering feet bring gladness 
everywhere, 

While here and there like birds they flit, as free as 
birds from care. 


Blue eyes and brown in sunshine mock the crusty 
cynic’s gloom ; 

The scholar leaves his musty tomes to watch the dim- 
pled bloom 

Of laughing faces, innocent, and yet so quaintly wise, 

We well may deem their angels see our Lord in para- 
dise. 


But alway, e’en at Christmas-tide, there are dear chil- 
dren frail, : 

Wee buds a cruel frost has nipped, with hunger wan 
and pale, 

Small fast-bound feet that can not dance, white lips 
that can not sing, 

And infant hearts too sadly used to patient suffering. 


And some have scanty memory of tender love at home ; 
From bitter word and angry blow they early learned to 


roam ; 
Their school the street ; no gentleness upon their lives 


to fall, 
Like dew divine, till gathered here within the hospital. 
The nurse, so soft of tone and touch, so cheery and 


80 gay, 
Tells sweetly to these little ones the tale of Christmas- 


And mn ba grow large, and thin cheeks flush, and brows 
forget their pain, 

And when she pauses, ‘‘ Tell us more,” they plead, and 
not in vain. 


They clasp her hand, they stroke her gown, they listen, 
glad and pleased ; 

The languor of the aching limbs by magic art is eased. 

And thus the Christmas blessing broods above the 
lowly beds, 

The aureole of Christmas love surrounds the little 
heads. 


The merry, merry Christmas-tide, ita wondrous melody 

Uprises, rolis, a choral strain, far over land and sea, 

And all because the little Christ to dwell with men 
came down, 

And lay in Mary mother’s arms, a babe in Bethlehem 
town. 
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CHAPTER XX.—{ Continued.) 
THIN ICE, 


So good-hearted, bright-eyed Georgie Pennefa- 
ther managed to do a great deal of practical harm 
to two people whom she really liked, and to set a 
stone rolling which would crush more than one 
tender little plantation before it finally settled at 
the bottom of the hill. 

Soon after this, Mr. Branscombe rose to take 
his leave. He handed Mr. Pennefather a thick 
packet of his Threnody. There was one for each 
of his family, even including the young Mr. Cow- 
leys, and not omitting little Nora. He wished the 
child always to remember her sainted friend, he 
said with histrionic solemnity, and he was sure 
she would prize the gift. 

But the family made queer faces as they re- 
ceived the cards which he solemnly distributed 
each to each. They were bound by good manners 
to look grave, while nature impelled them so 
dreadfully to laugh. Between the two they were 
in internal convulsions and outward restraint, and 
more than one nearly split that thin skin of artifi- 
cial decorum to let out a flood of wicked merriment 
which would have spoiled all. They managed, 
however, to keep things in trim till the brougham 
rolled away, and then they pulled up the planks, 
and the waters gushed out without restraint. 

“ A most objectionable and detestable family,” 
said Mr. Branscombe, peevishly, as they went 
through the gates. “I am thankful that is done 
with. We need not see them now for another 
six months. They are scarcely human, and more 
like so many Cherokee Indians than like civil- 
ized English ladies and gentlemen. They are too 
iaek<ieaty they are!” 

“They are very noisy and indiscreet,” answer- 
ed Stella, seeing that her father looked for some 
reply. “But they do not mean to be rude or dis- 

ble, and they do not know half they say.” 

“To call them irresponsible idiots, my dear 
Stella, does not mend matters very much,” said 
Mr. Branscombe. “ People who do not know what 
they say or do are either idiots or maniacs. To 
which category of disordered brain do you assign 
the family of the Pennefathers ?” 

“TI did not quite mean that, papa,” said Stella, 
with a nervous little laugh. 

“No? Are you then following the example of 
your friends and saying what you do not mean ?” 
he asked, unpleasantly. 

For her answer Stella stole her hand into his, 
but after a short time Mr. Branscombe put it 
away. 

“Your hand is hot, my love,” he said, coldly, 
“and hot hands are unpleasant.” 

The visit to Mrs. Morshead was not much less 
disagreeable to Mr. Branscombe than had been 
that to the family at Sherrardine. The rough old 
woman had a genuine horror of Finery Fred’s 
silky manners and artificial nobleness ; and spiky 








as she was to every one, taking a savage pleasure 
in making herself like a coarse rough bit of hucka- 
back to all satin surfaces, and of meeting affecta- 
tion and pretentiousness with absolute vulgarity, 
she was never so coarse, so vulgar, as when she 
had to protest against the affectations of the mas- 
ter of Rose Hill. 

“The fellow made her quite ill,” she used to 
say, with a sneer, “and she was sick of his fine 
airs.” 

To-day she was a Tartar, as usual. What he 
asserted, that she contradicted ; what he praised, 
that she condemned; she would not now even 
agree with him in politics, though they followed 
the same leaders, but turned aside that she might 
have the satisfaction of a fling at him with her 
heavy old heel. She, too, noticed Stella’s pallor, 
and spoke of it in a manner that made him see 
she thought it all due to himself, as indeed it was. 
Which did not, however, prevent her snapping at 
her daughter when the Branscombes had gone, 
and Augusta was lamenting Stella’s evident want 
of tone, saying, in her harsh voice : 

“Nonsense, Augusta. Do you want the crea- 
ture to look like a milkmaid when her dear mo- 
ther is just dead? You have no more feeling 
than a cat, Augusta. I declare you have not, and 
not so much,” added the old woman, looking fond- 
ly at her sleeping Shah. 

She too had hard work to receive the memorial 
card with becoming suavity. She had no desire 
to laugh outright, like those naughty Pennefa- 
thers, but she did long to tell that old fribble, as 
she mentally called handsome Fred Branscombe, 
the family Apollo, what washy stuff she thought 
his poetry was, and what detestable taste it was, 
first to write it at all, then to print it as it was 
printed, and finally to distribute it among the 
neighbors. By a wonderful exercise of self-con- 
trol she said nothing of all that was seething in 
her mind; but she received the card with unmis- 
takable ungraciousness, and laid it on the table 
without looking at it. 

“T have seen it. You gave one to my daughter 
only yesterday,” she said, curtly. 

“For your little grandson,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, gracefully, presenting her with another 
copy. 

This was more than the terrible old woman’s 
patience could bear. 

“Bless my heart and soul, what can a baby 
make of a thing like that?” she cried. ‘“ What 
can that child understand about spirits and tombs 
and cimmerian gloom, I wonder !” 

“Still, mamma, we can keep it till he is old 
enough,” said Augusta, knowing how children do 
prize things which they can not understand nor 
yet play with. 

“Solemn thoughts do no harm even to the 
young,” said Mr. Branscombe, gracefully as well 
as mournfully. 

“Solemn fiddlesticks,” snapped Mrs. Mors- 
head. “What has an infant like that to do with 
solemn thoughts? Leave those to old people like 
you and me, Mr. Branscombe, and let the young 
enjoy themselves while they can. It is different 
with such as you and me, with one foot in the 
grave, as one may say, and old enough to know 
better than spend our time in folly.” 

She repeated the association of herself with 
her elegant and well-preserved guest with evident 
gusto, knowing how it would rasp him to be class- 
ed with her, he having still pretensions to be count- 
ed in his prime, and she being an old creature 
who made herself seem older than she really was 
by her carelessness of appearances, and by that 
something, no one knew what, which kept her to 
her chair for the most part, though sometimes 
she might be seen walking feebly and painfully 
in the garden. 

“T hope not quite so old as that, dear madam,” 
said Mr. Branscombe, with a sickly smile. “ Not 
quite one foot in the grave yet.” 

He forgot his promise to Stella. 

“ As for that, having just lost your dear wife, 
I should think, Mr. Branscombe, the grave would 
be the happiest place for you,” said Mrs. Mors- 
head, gravely. “If you are a Christian, as you 
should be, you ought to rejoice at the prospect 
of meeting her again in heaven as soon as God 
pleases, and not think your death a misfortune.” 

“Ah, just so, my dear madam, just so,” he 
sighed rather than said. “ By-the-way, talking 
of marriages, the Misses Pennefather, my dear 
Mrs. Latrobe,” he continued, turning abruptly to 
Augusta, “told me that our good friend Mr. Kemp 
was about to enter the holy state, and that you 
were his confidante. Is it so?” 

For a moment the widow’s customary self-con- 
trol deserted her. Not a pale pink flush this time, 
but a crimson flood poured hotly over the face. 

“Did they ?” she said, as lightly as she could 
speak. ‘What girls they are!” 

Mrs. Morshead looked at her sharply. 

“What is this, Augusta? Sandy Kemp going 
to be married, and you know all about it? What 
does all this mean ?” 

“Nothing, mamma,” said Augusta, with a smile 
that vainly tried to make itself look natural, “ It 
is only some nonsense of those wild Pennefather 

irls.” 

‘ “Sot Where does the mistake lie, my dear 
Mrs. Latrobe ?” repeated Mr. Branscombe, slowly. 
“In the report of our friend’s marriage at all, or 
in the assertion that it is not to a fair friend of 
mine, not a hundred miles from the Laurels? 
You must look after your fascinating daughter, 
Mrs. Morshead, if you don’t want to lose her for a 
second time,” he continued, with graceful jocular- 
ity. “The Misses Pennefather have sharp eyes, 
and they whispered a thing or two to-day which 
sounded suspicious, to say the least of it.” 

“T am not to be held responsible for all the 
nonsense Georgie and Pattie Pennefather talk,” 
said Augusta, with cheerful indifference very well 
put on. 

“T advise them not to talk of any belonging 
to me,” said Mrs. Morshead, grimly, and more 
slowly than she generally spoke, “And as for 











my daughter marrying again; she knows what I 
feel about that too well to dare to do it. I look 
on a second marriage as no marriage at all; and 
I think the man or woman who takes another 
partner, with that poor dead thing in the grave 
waiting for him in the other world, is as bad as 
if he had two wives, or she two husbands, at 
once. No; you have had your turn, and you must 
keep it ; so I say to all people whomarry. Alive 
or dead, you are in for it now, and you can’t go 
back or make another choice. And Sandro 
Kemp or any other—my daughter or any man’s 
daughter—I say the same thing. A second mar- 
riage is—I won’t say the word clean out, and an 
unmarried girl like Stella sitting there.” 

“You are severe but sublime,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe. “I quite agree with you. It is, as you 
say, the loftiest morality, the purest philosophy.” 

“T said nothing half so fine,” said Mrs. Mors- 
head, sourly. “I only said I thought a second 
marriage a sin, And though my daughter may 
not be a lump of perfection all through, she is a 
good and modest young woman, and wouldn't 
commit that sin. That’s all, Mr. Branscombe.” 

“T would not like to wager all my fortune on 
the event,” said Mr. Branscombe, still jocular and 
elegant. 

But the terrible old woman’s temper could bear 
no more, and she “flew,” as the servants called 
it, and left the master of Rose Hill with not a 
metaphorical rag to his back. 

Decidedly these two visits had not been suc- 
cessful outlays of time and dignity; and Mr. 
Branscombe repented of his condescension, and 
was angry with Stella, himself, and the whole 
world for the annoyance to which he had been 
subjected. He was very peevish and uncomfort- 
able in the brougham as he drove from the Lau- 
rels to Derwent Lodge; but when once there he 
allowed himself to be soothed by Hortensia’s deli- 
cate appreciation, as he called her silly craze for 
himself, while Stella was made happy by a long, 
long talk with Randolph, all about Cyril and his 
multiplicity of virtues, his noble character, his 
fine intellect, his sweet temper, and his superior- 
ity to ordinary human nature in general. 

Meanwhile the stone set rolling by those Miss- 
es Pennefather was crashing at a rapid pace 
down hill at the Laurels, giving poor Augusta yet 
more trouble in her life, where, as things were, 
and even when at their best, she had so few sunny 
places and so many thorny tracts. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE GATHERING OF THE STORM. 


Srrtmxe always at home, harvesting the gossip 
of the place through the gleaning of her maid 
and the scattered grain of chance visitors, it was 
hard to say which was the more remarkable, Mrs. 
Morshead’s sharpness of penetration or her bold- 
ness of imagination. Give her but the corner of 
a brick, and she would build the whole temple; 
show her but one little bone, and she would con- 
struct the entire skeleton, and clothe it with fur 
or feathers as positively as if she had met the 
creature leaping in the woods, or had seen it fly 
across the sky. She was the centre of all the 
gossip that floated through Highwood, as it floats 
through every small community; and had it not 
been for her, the social strand would not have 
been strewed with half that cruel wreckage of 
repute for which the little place was famous. 

And sitting thus at home, ever pondering and 
piecing, exaggerating and deducing, while she 
knitted her shawls and set the heels of her coarse 
black woollen stockings, she went back again and 
again on that deep blush which had come into 
Augusta’s face at the mention of Sandro Kemp’s 
probable marriage, and asked herself till she was 
weary, What did it mean? Was there any non- 
sense—nonsense ? worse than that !—between 
them? Was Augusta not only thinking of mak- 
ing a fool of herself for the second time, but med- 
itating what Mrs. Morshead believed to be an act- 
ual and positivesin? If she were, then her mother 
knew what she would do, She would cut off her 
and her little son with the traditional shilling, 
and she would leave the whole of her fortune to 
those three Humane Societies for which she had 
most sympathy. Emphatically and literally she 
would take the children’s bread and cast it to the 
dogs. And in the disordered mirror of her own 
crooked i it d to her that this 
would be a holy and a righteous thing to do. 

But she would not be rash. She would not act 
without good reason and full knowledge. So much 
sense of justice and fear of evil held her hand, 
She would watch and see, and if convinced, then 
she would strike. Second marriages were to her, 
as we know, primal follies translated into sins. 
She thought them virtually bigamous, and held 
that they should be made illegal, and punished as 
severely as if the dead and eternally departed were 
only in the next street, and might come back any 
day to claim their own again. She thought mar- 
riage altogether a mistake—her husband had 
found it a torture—and rivalled Hortensia Lyon 
herself in her contempt for girls who wanted to 
be wives. And she despised maternity as mar- 
tyrdom doing no good to any one. Giving life to 
a human being brought no joy to the giver, ac- 
cording to her, and conferred no boon on the re- 
cipient. She excused the first because of igno- 
rance, but she held the second to be an offense 
against wisdom, if not decency. It would have 
taken a very brilliant offer of marriage indeed 
to have reconciled her to Angusta’s wifehood even 
in the first instance; for Mrs. Morshead, of the 
Laurels, was a woman whose social ambition was 
wholly satisfied, and whose desires did not go be- 
yond her possessions. She had all that she cared 
to have—local position, a good income, a nice 
house and fine garden—and she could leave what 
she had where she chose; so that her daughter 
had no need to marry, either in the first instance 
or the second. But if she, the mother, had con- 
doned the folly of that first—after a struggle and 
when the bitter retribution had come—she would 














never forgive the sin of the second. Had a man 
of birth and standing offered for Augusta, she 
would have asked him, sarcastically, What did 
her daughter want more than she had, and would 
have? When it came to an artist fellow like 
Sandy Kemp—a man without a penny, and whose 
stake in the county was represented by zero—she 
was simply furious, and on all sides alike. For 
if it were not true, it was an insult for which 
those who had offered it should be made to suf- 
fer; and if it were true, then would she discard 
forever that shameful girl of hers, and teach her 
how to disgrace herself again in even a worse 
manner than she had already. 

Still, she would watch and see; but watching 
and seeing with Mrs, Morshead did not include the 
patience of silence, the quiet following up of 
“stalking.” It meant perpetual probing and 
pricking, perpetual hurrying from place to place 


in search of those cockatrice eggs which the 


Pennefather girls and Mr. Branscombe had said 
were hatching. 

Quite suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
and breaking a dead silence between them, she 
would ask: “‘When did you last see your dear 
friend, Sandy Kemp, the sign-painter, Augusta ?” 
or, “When is your friend Sandy going to bring 
his wife home, Augusta? She can not be much of 
a thing to marry him, I should say; but whatever 
she is, I suppose you will be her bosom-friend, 
seeing that you are the chosen confidante of that 
fellow.” 

One day she said, in the same sudden way, and 
with a curious mixture of passion and grimness : 
“Answer me truly, Augusta, and look at me 
when you speak—has that pauper, Sandy Kemp, 
had the impudence to make love to you? He 
must have done so for all these disgraceful reports 
to have got about. If I had not known better, 
unfortunately, I should have said you were no 
child of mine, Augusta. A young woman like 
you, with a dear little son to educate and think of, 
and after having made such a shameful marriage 
as you did, to be left a beggar on the face of the 
earth but for me, to be carrying on an intrigue 
with a fellow like that Sandy Kemp! Itis enough 
to make your poor father turn in his grave; and 
it makes me inclined to disown you as you sit 
there, so wooden and iadifferent that I long to 
shake you to see if I could not shake some life 
into you! If it were not for your little boy I would 
disinherit you to-night. I declare I would!” 

“You are making yourself very uncomfortable, 
mamma, all for nothing,” Augusta answered, tran- 
quilly, as she had already answered the same 
thing in substance twenty times at the least. 
“The Pennefather girls are such wild creatures, 
they never think of what they say or do. Else I 
am sure they would not have said anything to give 
me pain or do me harm, if they had thought of it. 
But they just dash out with anything that comes 
into their heads, not remembering that every one 
is not so good-natured and free from spite as their 
own heedless selves.” 

“You think you are getting out of your scrape 
very cleverly,” said Mrs. Morshead ; “ but you do 
not get over me so easily as that, Augusta! I 
know what I know, and I see what I see ; and lam 
only biding my time—that I can assur® you of !” 

“Very well, mamma,” she answered, quietly. 
“Tf you are determined to see what does not ex- 
ist, and to make yourself and me unhappy over 
a few foolish words which mean absolutely noth- 
ing, I can not help it. I can do no differently 
from what I have done, for I have done nothing 
wrong—and there I must leave it.” 

“And there you will just not leave it,” said 
Mrs. Morshead, angrily. “If you think you are 
to go scot-free like this, you are very much mis- 
taken. I mean to search the thing to the bot- 
tom, whatever comes of it. And if I find—what 
[ hope I shall not, and fear I shall—then let you 
and that boy of yours look out! Do you im- 
agine for one single instant that I am going to 
harbor you here in my house that you may carry 
on 4 secret intrigue with Mr.Sandro Kemp? No, 
not if I know it! not if 1 had to die for it, Au- 
gusta !”” 

By which it may be seen how fully Mr. Brans- 
combe had revenged himself on that unlucky 
Critic of Pure Reason who would not say that 
his poetry was sublime, and who wanted to de- 
tach Stella from her high-toned duties, and lead 
her into the dissipation and indelicacy of a walk 
across the fields during the second month of her 
mourning. 

Mr. Branscombe was not the only person who, 
having a sore feeling against Augusta Latrobe, 
was not unwilling to do her an ill turn. That 
luckless chatter of the artist’s problematical con- 
fidence of love for another, and shrewdly suspect- 
ed love-making on his account, had raised up for 
the poor young widow even a more formidable 
enemy than the shallow-natured master of Rose 
Hill ; and Colonel Moneypenny, crisped and crimp- 
ed through jealousy, came up to the Laurels to 
add his little vial of wrath to those already bro- 
ken over herhead. This sweet-tempered and rea- 
sonable creature’s virtue of patience and self- 
control fate had determined should not rust for 
want of sufficient exercise. 

If Mrs. Morshead could be said to have a fa- 
vorite in this wicked world of men, it was Colonel 
Moneypenny, whom she admired all but his name, 
and that she forgave. There was much about 
him that exactly suited her tastes; and she 
thought if all men were more like him, things 
would go a little better than they did now. He 
was clean, well set up, and clean-shaven, save for 
his military mustache, which became him as a 
man, and was the sign of his estate. He wore 
his grizzled hair cut as close as a brush, not 
hanging over his ears like that artist fellow Sandy 
Kemp, nor elaborately curled and trimmed like 
that old fop Mr. Branscombe. He was always 
well dressed, as a gentleman in the country should 
be; his gloves were clean, his boots without a 
speck of mud on them; and he never brought in 
with him a trace of the weather out-of-doors, 
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whether it were windy, rainy, dusty, or what not. 
How he managed to look always so perfectly 
clean and unruffled, no one could find out; but 
he did, and Mrs. Morshead counted it to him for 
virtue and grace. 

Then he was bitter in thought and sharp in 
speech; a cynic and a pessimist, equalling her- 
self in universal disdain for all humanity, and su- 
perior to herself in the method of setting forth 
his views. They held, too, the same political 
opinions, founded on the short and easy way of 
permanent opposition. Whoever was in office 
was more or less a scoundrel ; and every measure 
that was passed was one nail the more in the cof- 
fin of national prosperity and honor. Belief in 
good reasons, whereof they did not see the whole 
bulk, was a stretch of faith which they derided 
as credulity; but they gave each man in power 
credit for every evil motive that would disgrace 
a citizen or discredit a politician. They were in- 
dependent thinkers, they said, when reminded 
that they called themselves Liberals; and they 
held themselves exempt from all allegiance to the 
party to which they said they belonged. In fact, 
they called themselves Liberals that they might 
righteously vilify the Conservatives, yet not be 
compelled to hold with any section of a party 
composed of so many different shades as is that 
of Liberalism. It gave them a wider field for 
universal opposition than else they would have 
had, and opened endless avenues for proving 
themselves superior to their titular comrades in 
judgment, patriotism, and sometimes in true lib- 
erality. Ina word, they were the two Pessimists, 
the two Irreconcilables, of Highwood. And as 
Mrs. Morshead always agreed with the Colonel, 
and the Colonel always sent everything to the 
deuce, they were in perfect accord; and Colonel 
Moneypenny had been more than once heard to 
say that he did not see what people had ayainst 
Mrs. Morshead—he had always found her perfect- 
ly easy to get on with, and a remarkably intelli- 
gent old woman. He knew better; but Mrs. 
Morshead did as well as anything else for a cause 
of contradiction to the majority. And to defend 
one so universally dreaded and disliked gave him 
an air of generosity which gratified himself if it 
convinced no one else. 

But if he found her easy to get on with when 
both put their horses’ heads together and charged 
against all before them, he had not tried her yet 
with making love to her daughter. And by the 
look of things he was not likely now to try her 
very soon in that direction. Stung by jealousy, 
piqued in his self-love, his pride of position out- 
raged by the intrusion of a mere artist on re- 
served ground where he had set up his own fine 
military flag, feeling himself insulted in that any 
one could possibly couple the name of the wo- 
man whom secretly he loved with that of any oth- 
er man—and that other Sandro Kemp—Colonel 
Moneypenny believed that he had driven Augusta 
Latrobe out of his heart forever, and burned the 
last traces of her image with the fire of his un- 
forgiving wrath. He was sure that now he both 
bitterly despised and actively hated her; and he 
was also sure that he had never really loved her. It 
had been a mere passing fancy, born of compas- 
sion more than anything else. He knew that she 
had a hard life with that old wolf, her mother— 
the woman whom he defended with his bitter 
smile and sarcastic allusions, when her sins against 
the world had come more prominently to the front 
than usual, and had done more than ordinary 
harm. He knew that the poor thing, the old 
wolf’s daughter, had not a penny-piece of her 
own, and that her mother made her life of ma- 
ternal dependence more humiliating than public 
pauperism would have been. And he had pitied 
her. Asa man and a gentleman he could do no 
less. Yes, he had certainly pitied her; and had 
she been wise he might have been foolish. But 
his guardian angel had joined hands with her bad 
genius to protect him; and quem Deus vult per- 
dere was the text on which had been written the 
theme of her destruction and his own salvation. 

When, therefore, he decided on going to Mrs. 
Morshead to add his vial to those already broken 
over that peccant head, no ruth for coming pain 
through his cruelty disturbed his mind, burning 
as it was with the egotist’s flaming fire of humil- 
iated vanity. He had been wounded in those se- 
cret recesses of a man’s pride where wounds fes- 
ter and never heal; and Augusta Latrobe had to 
learn to her cost what it was to slight a man who 
might have been more than a friend, and whom 
now by her imprudence she had made into some- 
thing worse than a foe, 

So, full of bitter thoughts and harsh intent, his 
anger high, his pride in arms, he called at the 
Laurels, and found both Mrs. Morshead and her 
daughter at home. 

Almost as soon as he entered, Augusta knew 
that a bad quarter of an hour was before her. 
She saw it in the fiery eyes which just glanced 
at her for an instant, then turned themselves al- 
most away with a jerk, as if they had seen what 
was unpleasant; she saw it in the restless lips 
which seemed as if they could scarcely contain 
till the fitting moment that flood of bitterness 
which was working in his soul, longing to pour 
itself out and overwhelm her with shame; she 
felt it in the very touch of his hand, not limp and 
nerveless with indifference, but taking hers with 
the hasty touch and sharp withdrawal of an irri- 
tation that was almost as uncontrollable as a flame 
of fire; yes, she saw it all, and with the quiet 
strength that was her characteristic prepared to 
meet with wisdom what she could not avert by 
courage, and to bend under the storm which she 
could not disperse by resistance. 

For a time the conversation flowed tranquilly 
over safe places. True, it was always full of 
acidity and condemnation, but it did no one any 
harm if Mrs. Morshead fell foul of the Prime 
Minister and the government, and Colonel Mon- 
eypenny followed suit with objurgations against 
the leader of the opposition—if one prescribed the 
guillotine for Gambetta and the other a lunatic 





asylum for the Count de Chambord—and so on 
through the arid waste of general politics. The 
waters might be poisoned from source to outfall, 
but here they did no harm to living creature; and 
Augusta bided her time, knowing full well that 
this was only the flourish of appearances, and 
that the real meaning of her old admirer’s visit 
had to come. 

And in time it did come ; as she knew it would. 

When the Colonel had delivered himself of his 
last political sentiment, which was something to 
the effect that the Turks should be sent out of 
Europe and the Russian Empire dismembered, he 
turned sharply round to Mrs. Latrobe, his fiery 
eyes ablaze, and his thin lips lifted at the corners 
and crisped into the very embodiment of scorn, 
saying, suddenly : 

“T hear that I have to congratulate you, Mrs. 
Latrobe ; rather, I should say, I have to congratu- 
late Mr. Kemp.” 

Mrs. Morshead sat bolt-upright in her chair, 
glaring savagely from under her heavy eyebrows. 
The name of Sandro Kemp, never pleasant to her 
ears, had by now become the very match to the 
powder store; and her anger, never difficult to 
rouse, blazed out heaven-high at the very men- 
tion of this man whom she hated, yet was forced 
to respect. 

“Yes?” answered Augusta, with the most be- 
nign air of tranquil indifference. “On what?” 

“Oh, that is too strong,” said Colonel Money- 
penny, in a voice that made the widow almost 
start, it was so roughened by passion, so stran- 
gled and choked by bitterness: “a lady who is 
engaged to a man asking quietly on what her 
fiancé is to be congratulated ?—that is drawing 
with rather too fine a line, Mrs. Latrobe.” 

“Perhaps it would be if there was any line to 
draw at all,” she answered. “ But in this case 
your picture is in the clouds. I was not aware 
till now that I was engaged to Mr. Kemp.” 

“Who has put this lie about?” asked Mrs. Mors- 
head, harshly. ‘“ Who is your authority, Colonel 
Moneypenny, for such a disgraceful statement ?” 

“Oh, the whole place is talking of it,” he an- 
swered, carelessly. “It is not one person more 
than another, It is every one.” 

“One of the Highwood romances,” said Au- 
gusta, with that kind of good-humor which is 
held to presuppose indifference. ‘“ What foolish 
things people say here! How far better it would 
be if they had sometiiing of public interest to oc- 
cupy them! Then they would leave their neigh- 
bors alone.” 

“Tt would be better if the neighbors gave no 
cause for talk,” said the Colonel, significantly. 

“Cause does not come into the question,” the 
young widow answered, smiling. “As for cause 
of gossip on my account—with Mr. Kemp or any 
other—there is not so much as would warrant 
the faintest whisper. It is just one of those 
queer things which happen hcre—a report got 
up no one knows how or why.” 

“You speak with strange confidence, Mrs. La- 
trobe,” said the Colonel, with a sneer. 

“Strange?” she repeated, laughing. ‘“ Well, 
really, Colonel Moneypenny, I think I ought to 
know best in such a matter. If I am not confi- 
dent, who should be ?”” 

“But I want to know who has set this thing 
afloat,” said Mrs. Morshead, sticking to her point. 
“Where did you first hear it, Colonel Moneypen- 
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“Where first ?”” He seemed to ponder. “ Well, 
you see, Mrs. Morshead, I have heard it so often, 
I am not prepared to say where first. Iam quite 
unable to remember. It might have been at Sher- 
rardine. I will not say so positively, but it might 
have been. I half think, indeed, that it was.” 

“Then I shall do one of two things,” said Mrs. 
Morshead—“ either bring those Pennefathers to 
book and make them give up their authority, or 
forbid Mr. Kemp my house. I will not have such 
things said of any daughter of mine. She has 
only me to look to for protection and support, 
and I will get to the bottom of this. I swear I 
will.” 

“Yes, madam, do,” said Colonel Moneypenny, 
with emphasis, and a cruel look to Augusta. 

“Tf you can,” said Augusta. “But that will 
just be the difficulty. How can you get to the 
foundation of things which do not exist ?” 

“Tt is as well to try,” said the Colonel, dryly. 

“You may try to make ropes out of sea-sand, 
but I fancy you would lose your time,” said Au- 
gusta, with a smile. “There is nothing here to 
find out. I can say no more.” 

“Then I have your authority for saying that 
nothing of a tender nature”—with what a sneer 
he said these words !—“ exists between you and 
Mr. Kemp, have I?” asked the Colonel, address- 
ing Augusta. 

“Certainly you have,” she answered, raising 
her clear and candid eyes into his face. They 
were almost too clear, too candid, too demonstra- 
tively innocent, to please him. The merest trifle 
of waver and shyness would have seemed more 
natural. And why were her cheeks so deeply 
dyed, she whose warmest blush was in general 
rather a reflection than a blush which had mount- 
ed of itself? 

“ And you may add from me that Sandro Kemp 
never enters these doors again,” said Mrs. Mors- 
head, viciously. 

Again Colonel Moneypenny looked at the young 
widow. How would she take this last sentence ? 
Would it be a blow to her, a wound, a shock ? 
He looked, and saw absolutely nothing. The fair 
face remained as still as if it had been a mask. 
Not a line, not a curve, shifted its place; not the 
faintest quiver of the eyelid, of the lip, marked 
the least ruffle of the feelings. Only her color 
suddenly paled from that feverish brightness to 
dead pure white ; and then the blood rushed back 
in a burning stream which defied concealment. 
She was brave, truly, but she was not what one 
assumed to be indifferent. 

“Tt is the best thing you can do for your daugh- 
ter,” said Colonel Moneypenny, still watching her. 





“Tn her position it is necessary to be even more 

careful than with other ladies. I am glad now 

that I have been the means of enabling you to 

act according to your usual vigorous judgment, 

Mrs. Morshead. As you say, if you do not wish 

the report to take root, it must be checked in the 
inning.” 

“Tt shall be,” said Mrs. Morshead, she also 
watching her daughter. 

On this came a profound silence, during which 
the mother and the man—who from a lover had 
become an enemy—both watched the young wo- 
man as she sat there searching quietly for some- 
thing in her work-box. Then, as if the prolonged 
silence struck on her ears as meaning their wait- 
ing her response, she looked up, with eyes which 
were still almost too clear and fixed and candid, 
and said, in a quite natural but somewhat mo- 
notonous voice : 

“Do as you think best, mamma. 
matter of indifference to me.” 

“She is impenetrable,” said the Colonel to him- 
self. “Old Nick himself could not fathom her. 
But, in any case, I have put a spoke in that fel- 
low’s wheel, and spoiled his fun for a time. It 
shall never be said that Sandro Kemp and I were 
rivals for any woman’s favor, and that he stole 
a march on me where I was fancying myself 
secure.” 


It is all a 
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Handkerchief Apron. 


See illustration on page 37. 

THis apron is made of a dark blue cotton 
handkerchief, bordered four inches and a half 
wide with red striped with white, arranged in 
the manner shown by the illustration. 


Linen Apron. 
See illustration on page 37. 

Tuts apron, which is of gray linen, is trimmed 
on the bottom with a pleating four inches deep 
of the material, bordered an inch wide with dark 
blue percale, stitched down, together with a red 
percale piping, with red cotton. This pleating is 
headed by a band an inch and a half wide of 
blue percale, ornamented in herring-bone stitch 
with red cotton. The bib and the pockets are 
trimmed to match the bottom of the apron. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Strenocrapnuer.—It is a common custom for gentle- 
men to send their cards to their friends on New-Year's, 
when prevented from calling. They should be sent by 
messenger or mail, and never left in person. 

Mrs. W. P. M.—We do not reply hy mail to inquiries 
about dress. Get some black silk for the front breadths 
of your dress, and have a basque and straight back 
breadths of a fuli skirt of the barred black and white 
silk, Then get red Surah for a balayeuse, and for fa- 
cing the collar, cuffs, and sash of plain black. 

Anna.—Seal-skin fur is worn in mourning, also 
many inexpensive black furs, but mink is not dark 
enough for mourning, and is little used at present. 

Prereiexity.—Your blue silk is very suitable for an 
evening dress, and should be combined with darker 
blue brocade or velvet, and might have panels of white 
brocaded with pink or with gilt figures. It will be 
most useful if made with a demi-train. 

A Sussoriser.—For hints about the blue silk, read 
reply just given “ Perplexity.” The gray silk will look 
well with cashmere basque and drapery, and satin 
ruches around the foot. Make the dark blue by the 
Habit Suit pattern, and trim it with blue plush. 

A. E. K.—Put your dresses in the large, long pack- 
ing trunks that are provided with many separate trays 
for placing a dress or a rich wrap in each tray, and 





thus not pressing it. The camphor boxes for shawls, | 


or other fine wool wraps, are sold at small cost at some 
of the Japanese stores. It is not well to leave dresses 
hanging exposed in a closet, as their weight drags 
them into folds, and, besides, the dust accumulates 
upon them. The shallow drawers of a chiffonier are 
best for lace articles and fine linen. White silk panels, 
or the three front breadths, with a collar, sleeves, and 
sash painted by hand in any pattern of flowers, with 
butterflies, will be beautiful made up with dark vel- 
vets or rich satins. See illustration of a hand-painted 
dress in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. Fans and mull neck- 
ties are similarly painted. A Dolman wrap lined with 
cardinal or old gold satin, or else plush, and bordered 
with wide feather ruching, or with some light far, will 
be handsome made of your shawl. 

Mary.—The engagement ring is now worn on the 
third finger of the left hand—the same finger that the 
wedding ring is afterward worn upon. Veils are not 
worn over the face in the evening except for protec- 
tion from severe cold. 

Lutv.—A round coat, with a full round skirt, and 
panels or else apron drapery in front, will be the best 
design for your brown velvet suit. You can border it 
with fur or with feather trimming, or else trim it 
with gay cashmere-beaded passementerie, and have 
the Byron collar, cuffs, and square pockets wrought 
with gilt. 

Gertiz S.—Your golden brown poplin will look well 
made by the Habit Suit pattern, and trimmed with 
darker brown plush or velvet. 

W. B. N.—Banting has published a book giving full 
directions about how to make yourself thinner, but it 
is not always safe to follow out general prescriptions. 
Wear your hair in loose large waves passed behind the 
ears, and either very low or high, as best suits the con- 
tour of your head. We refer all inquirers about mat- 
ters concerning the complexion to a book called The 

Jgly Girl Papers, which will be sent you from this 
oftice on receipt of $1. 

Dor#é.—There are some yellow-brown furs that would 
trim your écra opera cloak, but a ruche of brown fea- 
thers will be handsomer. We do not co.amend any 
hair-dyes. 

Mxs. L.—Small boys wear broad-brimmed beaver 
hata, soft turbans of cloth, and the high red fez. The 
stockings are long enough to conceal the limbs, and 
are most usually dark wool, either red, brown, or blue. 

J. H. M.—We do not know where you can procure 
the machine. 

Mary.—The illustrations in the Bazar are prepared 
especially for it, and are not copied from any review.— 
Get plain black velvet for a full round skirt, and have 
brocaded velvet for a round double or single breasted 
coat, and panels of brocade on the sides. You can 
border the foot with fur if you like, and add a soft 





Surah sash tied in front between the panels. Wear 
your bronze suit this winter, as the shade and the bro- 
caded figures may be out of style by another season. 

Eveénie.—A plain velvet skirt, short enough for the 
street, should measure from three yards and a fourth to 
three yards and three-fourths, A narrow box-pleating 
coming out like a balayeuse, or else a thick bristling 
ruche of satin, or a band of black fur, is a stylish 
trimming. The skirt must be smooth in front and 
on the sides, with the fullness pleated in behind. 

L. W. G.—Make a skirt of the blue silk with a basque 
and apron of the blue and gray figured silk. The 
striped skirt will look well with a black cashmere sur- 
tout-polonaise. The plaid might be made up in con- 
junction with dark red for a short suit, or else for a 
warmly lined wrapper. Basques are more worn than 
polonaises. 

Bionpse.—Some pale blue brocade for a plastron or 
an entire basque, with draped scarfs, will brighten up 
your white silk. Or else use scarfs of white Spanish 
lace, with deep red roses for garniture. Wear long 
white undressed kid gloves, very much wrinkled on 
the arma. 

Mrs. D.—Your plush sample is a stylish golden 
brown shade that should be combined with satin de 
Lyon or else satin Surah of the same shade. It will 
not look well with seal brown. 

Ionetta.—Make a surtout-polonaise of your gray 
poplin to wear with black skirts if your material is 
single width, but if it is double, have a round waist, 
round skirt, and an apron. The brocade should have 
a single-breasted basque with two box pieats behind, 
a full round skirt, and side panels. For the black 
cashmere, a habit basque and the entire style of the 
Habit Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIIL., will 
be pretty. It is impossible to tell you now how to 
make the dresses of next summer. 

Rvustioa.—Your sample is bourette, and when in 
vogue was used for a basque and over-skirt, or else a 
polonaise with a silk skirt. Make your black cash- 
mere by directions just given “ Ionetta.” 

Oxp Sunsortper.—Young girls of sixteen wear their 
hair very simply, with a bang or else curved locks on 
the forehead, and all the other hair tied low behind, 
braided, and crossed back and forth from ear to ear, 
quite low down. 

TIowa.—Use your blue silk for a full round short 
skirt, with a basque, panels, and border of darker blue 
plush or else velvet. Tie a Surah sash directly in front 
between the panels. 

P. C. V.—You will find a full description of kettle- 
drums and afternoon teas in Bazar No. 12, Vol. X. 

Mrs. MoL.—Trim your black satin de Lyon with the 
steel bead passementerie and fringe now in use, and 
have a bonnet of black satin, with the crown of steel 
beads, and for trimming two black pompons, tipped 
with steel. 

A Sunsortpre.—We kno-y of no steel engraving of 
“The Empty Saddle.” 

Mrs. H. K.—Make yonr little girl’s flannel dress a 
princesse, with box-pleated back or else a box-pleated 
sacque, or, if you still like the sailor dresses, have that 
pattern. A dark beaver hat, with broad brim, trimmed 
with a cord and tassel, will suit such a dress, Have 
your black cashmere all black, or else brighten with 
dark red cashmere inside the pleatings, and as facings. 
Make in the peasant style, with round waist, apron, 
sash, and full skirt. Have a Cheviot travelling dress 
made by the Habit Suit pattern. Wear a small dark 
plush bonnet with it, or else a furry beaver poke. 





A GEM FOR EVERY MONTH. 


N response to inquiries often made on the sub- 
ject, we copy from the Boston Transcript the 
following graceful rhymes concerning the gems 
devoted by tradition to the respective months of 
the year: 
JANTARY. 
By her who in this month is born 
No gem save Garnets should be worn; 
They will insure her constancy, 
True friendship, and fidelity. 


FEBRUARY. 

The February-born will find 

Sincerity and peace of mind, 
Freedom from passion and from care, 
If they the Amethyst will wear. 


MARCH. 

Who on this world of ours their eyes 
In March first open shall be wise, 

In days of peril firm and brave, 

And wear a Bloodstone to their grave. 


APRIL. 

She who from April dates her years 
Diamonds should wear, lest bitter tears 
For vain repentance flow: this stone 
Emblem of innocence is known, 


MAY. 

Who first beholds the light of day 

In spring’s sweet flowery month of May, 
And wears an Emerald all her life, 
Shall be a loved and happy wife. 


JUNE. 

Who comes with summer to this earth, 

And owes to June her day of birth, 

With ring of Agate on her hand, 

Can health, wealth, and long life command. 
JULY. 

The glowing Ruby should adorn 

Those who in warm July are born; 

Then will they be exempt and free 

From love’s doubts and anxiety. 


AUGUST. 

Wear a Sardonyx, or for thee 

No conjugal felicity ; 

The August-born, without this stone, 
"Tis said, must live unloved and lone, 


SEPTEMBER. 

A maiden born when autumn leaves 
Are rustling in September's breeze 

A a on her brow should bind— 
"Twill cure diseases of the mind. 


OOTOBER, 

October's child is born for woe, 

And life’s vicissitudes must know; 
But lay an Opal on her breast, 

And hope will lull those woes to rest. 


NOVEMBER. 
Who first comes to this world below 
With drear November’s fog and. snow 
Should prize the Topaz’ amber hue— 
Emblem of friends and lovers true. 


DECEMBER. 

If cold December gave you birth— 

The month of snow and ice and mirth— 
Place on your hand a Turquoise blue: 
Success will bless whate’er you do, 
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PEOPLE I DON'T WANT TO MEET. | 
A Gallery of Awful Nufsances. 


See illustration on page 48. 
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No. 9.— CREDITORS. 
TES, I have creditors. 
I. siI still have creditors. 
than everybody can say 
Long-suffering creatures, for the most part, 
with but a dimly distant chance of anything in 


And that is more | 
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IN THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL AT CHRISTMAS.—[Sre Porm on Pace 42.] 


the dollar—a fact they are beginning gradually 
to realize. It may be noticed that they are swear- | 
Jo wonder. 

One is the butcher, who a while ago pressed on 
my acceptance the tenderest of steaks, most nu- | 
tritious of kidneys, and sweetest of sweetbreads. | 
Does he press them on me now? No, When 


| turning to his ledger he comes upon my name, he 


uses words. 


| wastes time loitering around my humble home 


with a document in his pocket, which, according 


} 
Now and again he deserts his shop, 
to some quaint formula, must be personally served, 


There is my grocer—and he, good man, if my 
memory serves me, also dealt in coals, which he 
dispensed by the bushei. Yes, it was so, I recol- 
lect; and it was whilst occupying some pleasant 
chambers on a third floor that he himself brought 
in a sack on his back, the last bushel there was 
ever a question of between us. 
with him, 
the stairs ! 

That is long ago now. 
lighter-hearted, and more hopeful. I recollect I 
put my great-coat on, and wrapped a railway rug 


and how he swore as he plodded down 
' 


I was younger then, | 


| 


| tles of stout. 
He took it back | hurtful thing to have to pay for beer drunk and 


| 


round my legs until I had finished my cigar and 
the novel I was reading. 

The beer bill was a mere trifle—a score or so 
of bottles of stout sent in from an adjacent pub- 
lic-house. They should not give credit for bot- 
It is a wrong thing todo. Itisa 


forgotten. 

Whose arm is that the shirt wrist to which is 
adorned by a stud? My tailor, surely, and at one 
time the best of men. But I have written of him 
elsewhere. How the sweep has got among my 
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creditors I can hardly say. Clearly in those days 
I must have been the owner of chimneys, and he 
must have swept them and been told to call again. 
I wonder whether he called; if so, how often? 
How time passes, to be sure! I have quite for- 
gotten him. 

The creditors of my youth. They must be those 
fellows at the back whose faces we can not see. 
I doubt, too, if I should know many of them even 
if I did. They are all swearin 

istering vows—“ NEVER! N 

tAIN 1” 

“ Long credit is ruination !” a fashionable trades- 
man once told me. Many of his bills ran over 
years and years, and now and again a few things 


| months. And how much ple: 


| got put down in them two or three times without 


the debtor noticing it. But no matter. 

There are, travellers tell me, yet lamb-like spots 
where shop-keepers have confidence in the rent- 
ers of furnished houses, and where tick is given 
even to the lowly lodger. It is to such a haven 
of rest that the weary pilgrim (I allude to my- 
self) would fain turn his tottering steps, and be- 
gin life anew. I think with care and economy 
I could get on pretty well now on the ready-money 
sy stem, paying up, let us 8 every six or twelve 
anter would be such 
a life! With what comparative composure one 
could listen to the ringing of the door-bell—at 
any rate, during the first few weeks—and with what 


different feelings to those now experienced re- 
spond with a jaunty nod to the courteous saluta- 
tions with which, as one passes, the tradesman 
greets one on the public streets ! 

“T never knew a place like this, sir, and that’s 
the truth,” my landlady said the other day, the 
first evening I took her apartments at Slocum 
Podger ; ‘the people at the shops won’t trust you 
—no, not for a dollar. But there’s parties goes 
about that’s done it all. Only this summer a gent 
come down, and took a furnished house, and they 
never saw even the color of his money. Would 
you prefer to do your own marketing? or, to save 
you trouble, will you give me five or ten dollars to 
lay out, and I can account to you afterward ?” 


| 


} century. 


| then 


“OLD ACTORS.” 
TPMHIS exquisite engra illustrates a striking 
incident in the life of the beautiful Peg Wof- 
fington, the contemporary of David Garrick, and 
perhaps the most bewitching actress of the Jast 
Beginning her er, at the ¢ of 
nine, with a company ¢ r 
ending to an eng 
theatre, her ambition rose wit 
at the 


her success, and 
t up to London 
to seek her fortune. 1g Many times 
unsuccessfully at the John Rich, the 
manager of the Covent Garden Theatre, the ob- 
ject of her hopes, at length sent up her name, 


e of twenty-two she we 
After 


house of 
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with an urgent request for admission, which was 
finally granted. On entering his presence she 
found him lolling on a sofa, having just finished 
breakfast, surrounded by no less than twenty- 
seven cats of all ages. The pretty Peg found 
favor in the eyes of the great manager, who 
forthwith formed an engagement with her that 
lasted nearly twenty years, and constituted an 
era in the history of Covent Garden. 





Aut physicians concur in their estimate of 
Riker’s American Face Powder. “ Best in Use,” 
“ Absolutely Harmless,” “ Really Beneficial,” 
“Very Healing,” etc. For sale everywhere, 25 
cents per large box. Riker & Son, 353 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, Sole Manufacturers. Those 
who prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s 
Cream of Roses the most satizfactory article they 
can use.—|[ Com.] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 


Joun P. Wuxx er, M.D., of Hudson, N. Y., says: “I 
have given it with present decided benefit,in a case of in- 
nutrition of the brain from abuse of alcohol.”—{Com.] 





Leaping grocers everywhere sell Hanford’s None 
Such Baking Powder for the best, although it costs 
more. It seems to be the most economical as it con- 
tains no filling and all other kinds do.—([Com.) 














Corvine Wuert..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be seut by mail on receipt of 2% cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 








Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith's Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin ndergarments. These garments 
are soft as velvet, impervious to cold, 
*, do not retain the body’s moisture, 
_ but allowing it to escape through 
*. the perforations, keep the wearer 
*. in a uniform degree of warmth. To 
‘+ ladies with weak lungs these gar- 
* ments are indispensable. American 
* Institute premium for ten consecu- 
~ tive years. Recommended by all 
leading physicians, Send for circular. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 
JUST ISSUED. 


VALUABLE COOKING RECEIPTS 


THOMAS J. MURREY, 

Late Caterer of Astor House and Rossmore 
Hotel of New York, and Continental 
Hotel of Philadelphia. 

A New Cook Book, containing original receipts, all 
of which have been personally tested by the author, 
and simplified and adapted to the WANTS OF 
FAMILIES OF MODERATE MEANS, 
without sacrificing the rare qualities that serve to make 
the dishes at first-class Hotels and Restaurants so deli- 
cate and eppeting. Price 35 cents, 

For sale by b liers and newsdealers, or will be 
fent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. GEO. W. 
MARLAN, Publisher, 19 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


The Waverley Novels 


IN LARGE, LEGIBLE TYPE, 
WITH 2000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THISTLE EDITION: 


48 volumes, bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per 
volume; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tous, $1 50 
per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, $2 25 
per volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 
48 volumes, bound in Brown Cloth, 75 cents 
per volume; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 
per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, $2 25 
per volume. 


POPULAR EDITION: 
24 volumes (two vols. in one), bound in Green 
Cloth, $1 25 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
$2 25 per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, 
$3 00 per volume. : 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 























ESTABLISHED !820. 


GUNTHER SOM}, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 234 St., 























NEW YORK. 


SRAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS 


(English Dye, all sizes and qualities), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


Fur Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars, 


In Large Assortments, Choice Styles, Low Prices. 





Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
i’ jm CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last. 

The only Corset recommended 
by the best Physicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 

Pronounced by all ladies who 
have worn it, to be the best fit- 
ting, most graceful and com- 
fortable corset ever worn, For 
sale by CHICAGO CORSET 
CO., 250 Monroe st., Chi i. 
Ill. Price by mail $1.75. y 
canvassing agents wanted in 
all parts of the U. 8. 


PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND 


DINNER GIVING. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 








MONEY REFUNDED 





Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 


Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of Eu- 

tertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 

By Mrs. Mary F. Henperson. Illustrated. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

No work at all comparable with this has been pub- 
lished since Francatelli’s famous treatise. — Cincin- 
nati Times. 

This is the best cook-book that has been published 
for a decade,—S. S, Times, Philadelphia. 

It teaches those who have not had instruction in 
the school of experience how to concoct a multitude 
of delicate and savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner; the modes of serving them in the prettiest 
aud most inviting fashion; and how to manage the 
entire etiquette of the table in accordance with the 
usages of polite society. ‘The recipes are choice and 
trustworthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure 
which every housekeeper desiring to increase her 
knowledge and skill should hasten to possess.—Chi- 
cago Tribune, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.. 


sz Hanrrer & Broruers will send the above work bg 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 
Entirely New, 


Invaluable to Every Smoker. 
Complete with Handsome Pipe. 










TORBAces 





No.1, $1 00; Silver-Plated, Rus- 
sia Leather. No. 2, $200; do.,Vel- 
vet or Plush. Very rich and stytish. 
7 © For sale by dealers generally, or 

sent by mail on receipt of price. 


ETON MFG. CO., 687 Broadway, N-Y. 


Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations, 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c, stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. ¥. 


NEW YORK SHOPPI 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


& O All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2 alike), 
YU Name On, 10c. Ciovron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
















. with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 














UNEQUALLED IN 
or 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





(irs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 

They make a thin face appear full—soften 

the lines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 

NATURE’S CURLY HAIR =~ CAN ages 

out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 

of thee FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 

ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 













hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her —— beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. RICE, $6 TO $12 
{ londe and Gray, extra). “ C.O.D., with priv- 
lege of exchanging. To be ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Ilustrated Catalogue free. 





AND 
PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 
The Handsomest Illustrated Journal 
of Household Art, Flowers, and 
Home Literature in America. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


A large 16 page finely illustrated Monthly 
Journal. 

Eight pages are devoted to Practical Flort- 
culture, and the re’ eight to short 
stories, spicy selections. ousehold topics 
of gen n A choice selection of 

To each sub- 


and 8 q a year, with premiums 

garden or Couscrvatory” Wo tone ought te 
without the monthiy visits of the oral 

oon ear ts only one of many notices of 
SUBSCRIPTION. 

Per Year.................... $1.25 
uarterly Edition....... 
hree Months........... 

Specimen Copy..... 

nd 3 cents for specimen 
copy of The Fret Sawyer’s 

Monthly. 

ADAMS & BISHOP, 


46 Beekman St., N.Y. 
Bow 2456, 


‘50 


” KXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


Wood Mantels: 


Louis XVI, First Empire, Renaissan Mo ne, 
Anglo-Japanese, Queen Anne, &c., in Mahogany, Eb- 
ony, Amaranth, English Oak, &c. 

T. B. STEWART & CO. 
7% Weer 28p Sr., 


New Yorx. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
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‘GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 








) VENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection of 

‘4 Plays, Charades, Tableaux, Wax Works, Amuse- 
ments, &c., price 15 cts. Little Plays for Little People, 
30 cts. Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks, 30 
cts. Temperance Plays, Juvenile Plays, Irish Plays, 
Dutch Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 15 cts.each. Amateur’s 
Guide, 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3410, New York. Catalogues of Plays free. 








By simply moistening the back of the picture, and 
4 . Patented November 12th, 


» MINERAL DECALCOMANTIE 


For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, &c., &c. 


PALM & FECHTELER { opp. 222 'Sewar’s} NEW YORK. 





PREVARED TO APPLY TO 


Muslins, and any other Fabric, 


ame same with a hot iron. 
878, 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


60c, and $1 00 Samplo Packages of Silk Ornaments will be sent on 
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HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
L. SHAW, 


54 Wesv~ 4th Street, New York, 
The latest novelties in Fru. 
while Ladies wait), to improve veces (the same dressed 
old, from $1 upward. Ladies who ‘ps of young and 
be taught, free of churge, how to dress saf$e One will 

All long hair Switches from $4 00 upward. 

The largest assortment of Gray Hair (naturally 
pe just received, at fabulously low prices and of 
the finest texture. 

Hair taken in Exchange and bought. 

Combings made up handsomely and cheaper 
than by any other house. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of spenety. a r mnegy L 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Powders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Electric Light from 4 to 6 P.M. 
by same equal to daylight. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O, D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 


Hair matched 
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For 1881 is an Elegant Book of 120 Pages, ONE Color- 
ed Flower Plate, and 600 Illustrations, with Descrip- 
tions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and direc- 
tions for growing. Only 10 cents. In English or Ger- 
man. If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The Fion- 
alt Gutpr will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in paper 
covers; $1 00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly M ine—82 Pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1 25a year; Five Copies for $5 00. Spec- 
imen Numbers sent for 10 cts. ; 3 trial copies for 25 cts, 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


MY COLLEGE DAYS. 


ROBERT TOMES, M.D. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


od 


A very entertaining book has Dr. Robert Tomes made 
out of his academic reminiscences on both sides of the 
ocean. * * * We advise our readers to make acquaint- 
_ with the interesting little volume as soon as may 

. Mr. Tomes writes with ease and point, and his 
numerous anecdotes are very well told. There are 
glimpses in his pages of not a few persons of celebri- 
ty, and accounts of manners and customs on both 
sides of the ocean forty years or more ago, which will 
both surprise and amuse.—N. Y. Mail. 

The huge watermelon is not to be compared with 
a mellow peach or a luscious Seckel pear that can be 
covered in the hand; and the mammoth octavo is often 
outdone in the capacity to entertain by some insig- 
nificant sixteenmo that can be dropped easily into a 
coat pocket. Mr. Tomes’s modest recital of the recol- 
lections of his college days belongs in this creditable 
category. * * * Not many old tomes are so interesting 
as old Mr. Robert Tomes in his recollections of his col- 
lege days. ‘To misuse Dr, Dexter's motto: “In these 
old Tomes live the old times.” * * * It relates events 
and incidents, the like of which have happened to 
hundreds and thousands of us, but its style is so simple 
and straightforward, and its subject is so constantly 
interesting because so constantly within the limits of 
our own experience, that to read the first page is to 
follow it to the end.—The Literary World, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





gz Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ART EMBROIDERY. 


A Treatise on the Revived Practice of 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK, 
By M. 8S. LOCKWOOD and E. GLAISTER. 
With Nineteen Plates printed in Colors from designs by 
THOMAS CRANE. 

One Vol. Royal Quarto. Price Five Dollars. Will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
MARCUS WARD & CO., 

611 and 613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 


Shopping of every description for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Articles of personal or household use bought with 
promptness, judgment, and taste. Commission, four per 
cent. Address, enclosing stamp for circular or informa- 
tion, Miss Mania Rirreg, 805 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 


SAVE MONEY 


by sendingfor our new fF AdMiUA GUID 
containing 280 Hiustra teed 














tand Stage W ~ 
, ote. eee ppp mtr, les 
. In Lavisible Front Coiffures. The best 





ir should 
Mailed oy tager opm & CO., 300 Grand 
Street, N. Y¥. City. Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of returning. 


THE COLUMBIAN 2 Jan. 3, contains 


the finest, most elab- 
orate, costly, and beautiful Holiday cut ever presented 
to the American people, A Specimen Copy can be 
seen at every post-office and news-stand in the United 
States. One cent a copy everywhere. 


7] LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wij Mustaches, &c. Catalognes sent free y 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 5 Beekman St., N. ¥. 
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KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS. 


TO REDUCE STOCK PRIOR TO OUR SEMI- 
ANNUAL INVENTORY IN JANUARY: 

ALL DRESS GOODS REDUCED. 

SILKS BELOW PRICES OF EARLY SEASON. 

EVERY CLASS OF GOODS REDUCED. 

FANCY ARTICLES far BELOW USUAL PRICES. 

SEND YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 

CATALOGUES, GIVING FULL DESCRIPTIONS, 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS, 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY 
FILLED. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 


In Made-up Lace Goods, Handkerchiefs of every 
description, Rich and Medium Lace Sets, Single 
Pieces, and by the yard. 


Broadway & (9th St. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS 


OF THE 


GREAT HISTORIANS. 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 








Macaulay’s History of England. 
The History of England from the Accession 
of James Il. By Lord Macautay. From New 
Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, in a 
box, $10 00. 


Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Works, 
The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. 
From New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, in a box, $10 00. 


Hume’s History of England, 
History of England from the Invasion of Ju- 
lius Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 1688. 
By Davin Hume. From New Electrotype Plates. 
6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, in a box, $12 00. 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gispoy. With 
Notes by Dean Muman, M. Guizor, and Dr. 
Wu. Suitn, From New Electrotype Plates. 
6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, in a box, $12 00. 


Motley’s Dutch Republic. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By Joun Loruror Moriey, LL.D., D.C.L. With 
a Portrait of William of Orange. 8 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, in a box, $6 00. 


Motley’s United Netherlands, 


History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve 
Years’ Truce. With a Full View of the Eng- 
lish-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the 
Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Arma- 
da. By Joun Loruror Mortey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, in a box, 
$8 00. 


Motley’s John of Barneveld, 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advo- 
cate of Holland. With a View of the Primary 
Causes and Movements of the “ Thirty Years’ 
War.” By Joun Lorurop Mortey, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, in 
a box, $4 00. 


Hildreth’s United States, 

The History of the United States. First Series, 
—From the Settlement of the Country to the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution. Second 
Series. —From the Adoption of the Federal 
Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Con- 
gress. By Ricnarp Hitpretu. 6 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, in a box, $12 00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 








is830 JONES 1840 


WINTER NOVELTIES. 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


0 V-O__ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. G O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. a? OCROCKERY. 
SILKS. DO CHINA. 


~° JONES , 


Kighth Avenue 


x 





Kighth Avenue {| 








AND | 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


, JONES .* 





SHOES. O CO LACES. 
CARPETS. ~ (3 ao” aLoves. 
UPHOLSTERY. co” ~snostmry. 
FURNITURE. fa} Ao” MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS, \V Gunts’ Furnisuino Q’bs. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER CATALOGUE. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES in base JONES 


and 19th St. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO. 


Broadway and 10th S8t., N. Y. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &o. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

Send address on postal card for our 170-page 
Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. 
Sent free. 








1881. 









HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.......+..++ $4 00 | 


Useful and Appropriate Holiday Gifts, 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now selling Choice Presents in Rich, Rare, and 
Elegant Siiks, Satins, Plushes, Velvets, Dreas Goods, 
Costumes, Cloaks, Camel’s-Hair Shawls, Furs, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Articles, Gloves, Umbrel- 


kins, Blankets, Cloths, Boys’ Suita, Caps, and Hats. 


Misses’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes; Gents’ Siip- 
pers and Smoking Jackets. 

Turkish, Indian, and Persian Carpets, Rugs, Mats, 
and Portiéres. 

Lace Curtains and Upholstery Goods. 

Samples of Dry Goods and their Illustrated Cata- 
logue will be sent gratuitously to all parts of the 
country on apf ‘ion, thus bling out-of-town 
parties to do their shopping in New York as advan- 
tageously as residents of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 











ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


FRENCH COSTUMES. 


to reduce the stock, will offer great bargains to 
close season in Paris made Suits, Carriage Cos- 
tumes, Dinner, Evening and Ball Dresses, Opera 
Cloaks, Street Cloaks and Wraps, and those of 
their own manufacture. Also, Misses and Chil- 
dren’s Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters and Underwear of 
every description. 


Broadway & (9th St. 








| NOTICE! 


| Mr.J.G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
| theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 


; as “H 


| HARPER'S WEEKLY, Oue Year........-..... . 4:00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year..........++. cove 6 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ..... - 150 

A OOMBINATION OFFER. 
Harrer’s MaGazIne..... ) 
Harper's Weekiy.......> One Year.........+- $10 00 
Hanren’s Bazar,........ s 
Harver’s Magazineg..... » Year a 
Haxpan’s ae ONO TOOP. .ccsccccecs 7 00 
Harren’s MaGazin i - » | 
Hissen's Bacan.. j eC Sepererrrer 7 00 
Harper's WEEKLY....... Va 
Pamela } One Year........0++. 7 00 











Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Eagle. 

In the Harper periodicals, taken together, we have 
a comprehensive set of journals that cover almost all 
of literature, art, life, and society. In the Magazine 
we have all the best literary talent of the world; in 
the Weekly a thoroughly pure and disinterested polit- 
ical publication; in the Bazar an arbiter of taste and 
fashion; and in the Young People a delightful mis- 
cellany that will always aid in the sweetest and pleas- 
antest of all earthly hours, those spent in the compan- 
ionship of the little folks around the hearth fire and 
within the sanctuary of home.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Offce 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs, 





sz” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


arper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 


| prices same as usual, twenty-five cepts for complete 


suit or wardrobe. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 





disease, 0 
and all may be. For sale byall 


“FOR CHILDREN! 


THE 








This Magazine will begin 
the year 1881 with a new 
and elegant Cover and other 
improvements, It will con- 
tinue to surpass all imita- 
tors. The January Number 
will prove this. $1.50 a 
year in advance. {@" New 


Subscribers get extra num- 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. bers by subscribing now, 


NURSERY PUBLISHING CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. dies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
FEATHER Exquisite Holiday Novelties. S. J. 

Wuertex,81 Clark St.,Chicago, Ill. 


| pcg eet Holiday Present. 48 page Gilt bound Flor- 
al Autograph Album. Contains Birds,Scrolls, Ferns, 
&c.,15c. postpaid (stamps taken),47 select quotations & 
a 32 col. story paper free with each album. Agts. want- 
ed. Addr’s ‘Lanta Home Journal, West Haven, Ct. 


ORGANS 








Pictures made by the Mexicans, 





$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 














$3 
j 


[ ‘f) Fancy Cards, Gold and Silver Chromos, Birds, Roses, 
5 Mottos,&c.,with name 10c. J.B. Husted,Nassau, N.Y. 


j 








a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland,Maine. 


Landscape, Chromo Cards, &c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt- Edge Cards,10c. Clinton & Co,North ‘Haven, Ct. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Addrese Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 to $20 


New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 





0 


60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c, Conn. Card Co., Northford,Ct. 





las, Handkerchiefs, Tidies, Linens, Table-Cloths, Nap- | 


Ladies’ Wedding Outfits and Underwear; Ladies’, | 


Prior to taking the semi-annual inventory and | 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


| DR, SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. Ilios, the City and 
| 


Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Scutts- 
MANN, Author of a an | and its Remains,” ‘* My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes 
by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miller, A. H. 
Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brugech-Bey, P. Ascherson, 
M. A. Postolaccas, M. E. Burnouf, Mr. F. Calvert, 
and Mr. A. J. Duffield. With Maps, Plans, and about 
es Iilustrations. Imperial 8vo, Dluminated Cloth, 
2 00, 


IL 

PASTORAL DAYS;; or, Memories of a New England 
Year. By W. Hamruton Giuson. Superbly Ilustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 

IIL 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE... Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr.W. G. Biaixis. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

IV. 

THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
for Boys. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. Llustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

¥ 

KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. By ALeExaNpEeR Witiram KiIn@Lake, 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

VI. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samvet Suites, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$100. (Uniform with Self-Help, Character, aud Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

Vil. 

FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING, Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Exnxst Lnexxsouu. L- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

Vii. 

A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Gro. 

Sa.ntssurx. 32mo, Paper, 25 ceyts; Cloth, 40 cents. 
IX. 


HARRINGTON’'S GRADED SPELLING-BOOK. A 


Graded Spelling-Book: being a Complete Course 
in Spelling for Primary and Grammar Schools. By 
H. F. Hareineton, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
New Bedford, Mass. 12mo, Half Bound, 20 cents. 


xX. 

OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES, By Cuaries 
CaxLeton Corrin. Copiously Llustrated. S§vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with The Boys of ’76 and 
The Story of Liberty. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1880. With 
over 700 Illustrations. 4to, 776 Pages, Oruamental 
Cover, $3 00, 

XII. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A Biographical 

Sketch. With Selections from his Poems and other 


Writings. By Anprew James Symineton. With 
a Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 
XIII. 
THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Atpen. Illus- 


trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


XIV. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By Grorex Orro Trevetyan, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. Also, 
iu the Franklin Square Library, 15 ceuts. 


-—<—— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Rebel of the Family. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cts, 
Love and Life. By Cuaruort eM. Yones. 15 cents. 


A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 
trated. $1 25. ~ 
Endymion. By the Ear! of Beaconsfield. 15 cents. 


He that will not when He May. By Mrs. Oxteuant. 
15 cents. 


Ben-Hur. 
$ 


ou. 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wattaog. 


From the Wings. By B.H. Buxron. 15 cents. 
Horace McLean. By Atice O’Hanton. 15 cents. 


Missing. By Mary Cxom Hay. 20 cents. 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Crarx Russe... 15 cts. 
JustasI Am. By Miss Beappvon. 15 cents. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Ameria B. Evwarvs, 15 cts, 


Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samvugt W. Baxen. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuantes Dickens. 10 cts, 
Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind 


Them, By Joseru Harron. 15 cents. 

62” Haneer & Buorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


tay” Harrer’s Caracocuz mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 
avery — Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 

Circulars. A. BERNARD, Designer, 401 Canal St.,N Y. 


Sz two de stamps for samples of 
ix designs. No cheap trash. 


$12 
5 


50 











legant Chromo Cards, your nam 
MORRILL BROB, Fulton,N.Y 





A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trvz & Co., Angusta, Maine. 





CHROMOS, name in new type, 10¢. by mail, 
40 Agts. Samples,10c. U.S.Carp Co., Northford,Ct. 





Lithographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c. 
Name in fancy type. Conn.Cagp Co., Northford,Ct, 

















A PHILANTHROPIST. 





A FEW IMPORTED WRAPPERS. 


, — 
FACETLZE. 

Count Jaunert was wonderfully happy at repartee, 
and in his sallies was utterly indifferent as to whether 
it was a friend or an enemy who suffered. If, how- 
ever, he happened to compromise himself, he had a 
happy knack of setting himself right in a moment. 
On one occasion, having been highly pleased with Mar- 
shal Soult, he made the illustrious soldier the buit of 
innumerable epigrams. The marshal, hearing of this 
at one of Louis Philippe’s receptions, turned his back 
upon the count just as he was stepping forward to sa- 
Inte him, some thirty g 
siewr le Maréchal,” said Count Jaubert, with the ut- 
most sang-froid, “1 have been told you do not look 
upon me as one of your friends. I’m delighted to find 
that there is no ground for the rumor.” 

* How so, monsieur ?” 

* Because,” replied the count, “you are not in the 
habit of turning your back to the enemy.” 

The marshal, it is perhaps needless to say, at once 
held out his hand to Count Jaubert. 

snaiipeciontnits 








William Harwood, charged before the magistrate 
with so violently assaulting his wife on the head with 
a flat-iron as to endanger her life, admitted his guilt, 


hut stated in defense that “it was all through her in- | 


sulting tongue.” We are afraid if every married man 
blessed with a wife given to nagging adopted Mr. 
Harwood's plan, the race of wives would soon be ex- 
tinct. It may be annoying to have wives who indulge 





entiemen being present. ‘*Mon- | 


in satirical speeches, but husbands must learn that no | 


amouct of satire is sufficient excuse for flat-iron-y. 


LADIES’ NEW-YEAR’S RECEPTION DRESS, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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RATHER ROUGH ON “OuR SpecIAL ARTIST,” WHEN HE HAS BEEN GOING THROUGH THE ENTIRE EXHIBITION, TRYING TO IMPRES 


COLOR WAS MERE PAINT, AND THAT THE HIGHEST ART WA 
BLack AND WHITE ARTISTS EVER AMOUNT TO ANYTHING?” 


There were pork pies for supper. Jane took and ate | 
one, but Mary took an no pie ate. Under these cir- 
cumstances it may readily be imagined which damsel 
slept most soundly that night. 


A gentleman travelling in a railway carriage was en- 
deavoring, with considerable earnestness, to impress 
some argument upon a fellow-passenger who was seat- 
| ed opposite to him, and who appeared rather dull of 
Ridin | comprehension. At length, being slightly irritated, he 
Wuat ax Eyrpra!—Do people who have “panes” | exclaimed, in a louder tone, “ Why, sir, it’s as plain as 
in their eyes eventually become “ window blind”? |; ABC! That ried be, replied the other, with un- 

adit | expected alacrity, “ but lam D E F. 

A minister overtook a Quaker lady, and politely as- 
sisted her in opening a gate. As she was a compara- 
tive stranger in town, he said: “* You don’t know, per- 
haps, that I am Mr. ——. Haven't you heard me 
preach 2?” 











rejoinder, 

A young man and woman stopped at a country hotel. 
Their awkward appearance excited the curiosity of one 
of the family, who commenced a conversation with the 
female by inquiring how far she had travelled that day. 
“ Travelled !” exclaimed the stranger, somewhat indig- 
nantly; “ we didn’t travel; we rid.” 
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Much charity wh 
get out-doors, and 
gets into the home 


When is a wall lik 


>—_—_ 
You might as well try to strike a light on a block of 


ice as to do busines: 





PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET.—No, IX., MY CREDITORS.—[{See Pace 44.) 


[January 15, 1881. 


3 ON THE Fair ONE'S MIND THAT 
5 THE EXPRESSION OF THE SAME THING IN BLACK AND WHITE, TO BE MET BY THE INQUIRY, “ But Do 


























ich begins at home is too feeble to 
much that begius out-doors never 
circle. 
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ke a fish ?—When it is scaler, 


$8 Without advertising. 

















